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AMONG THE PHILIPPINES. 


N the middle of the province of Camarines 

rises Mount Ysarég, presenting from the 
est the appearance of a circular chain of 
mountains rent asunder by a great ravine. 
The higher slopes have been for ages the 
dwelling- place of a small race of people, 
those independence and primitive customs 
have almost entirely separated them from the 





CONCLUSION. 


toms of these people are quite similar to 
those of the Dyaks of Borneo. They are 
probably the last of the race which main- 
tained itself against the superior arms and 
discipline of the Spaniards after all the sea- 
coast and plain tribes had submitted. 

In order to break down the opposition of 
this wild tribe, the Spanish Government not on- 





other inhabitants of the island. The inhabi- 
ants of the Ysarég are ordinarily classified 
#8 Ygorrotes, alluded to in a previous paper. 
But they differ essentially ; for the former 
Constitute an individual and peculiar race, 
thile the Ygorrotes proper are made up of 
my and all the Indians who have left the 
life of the pueblo and plain for that of the 
uountain and forest. The manners and cus- 





ly forbade its subjects to trade with them, but 
also sent armed expeditions to destroy their 
tobacco-fields. As the barbarians could not 
understand why they should not cultivate on 
their own fields a plant which had become a 
necessity to them, they saw in the cwadrilleros, 
or native government troops, not the func- 
tionaries of a civilized state, but mere rob- 
bers and bandits. This persecution has grad- 








ually reduced the numbers of the Ygorrotes 
of Ysarég, but it has also encouraged their 
hardy adherence to their ancient customs, and 
preserved their individuality as a people. In 
making the ascent of the Ysarég, Mr. Jagor 
came in contact with several communities of 
this interesting race, by whom he was hos- 
pitably treated, in spite of the cause they had 


to be jealous and distrustful of the white 
race. 

On the first day of the ascent he was met 
by the chief man of a village, who himself 
escorted him around, carefully removing the 
foot-lances which projected out of the ground 
in all the forest-paths, dexterously concealed 
by brushwood and leaves. In passing through 
the forest an Indian damsel was seen work- 
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ing at her primitive loom. The upper end, 
consisting of a piece of bamboo, was fixed to 
two bars, and to the two notched ends of a 
small lath, which supplied the place of the 
weaving-beam, hooked on a wooden bow, in 
which the back of the lath was fitted. Plac- 
ing her feet against two pegs in the ground, 
and bending her back, by means of the bow 
she stretched the material straight. A net- 
ting-needle, longer than the breadth of the 
web, served instead of the weaver’s shuttle. 
A lath of wood, sharpened by a knife, repre- 
sented the trestle, and after every stroke it 
was placed on the edge. Then the comb was 
pushed forward, a thread put through, struck 
fast, etc. The material used was the fibre 
of the abdca and pineapple, the latter for the 
more costly fabrics. 

The huts of the people were composed, as 
usual, of bamboo and palm leaves, and most- 
ly surrounded with splendid fields of batata, 
maize, caladium, and sugar-cane. 

Our author found his hill-friends quite 
musical, One lad played very well on a kind 
of a lute, which realized the rude idea of the 
harp or plectrum. Others played on jews’- 
harps of bamboo, and one ingenious perform- 
er had made a very creditable imitation of 
a European guitar, on which he played with 
no little skill. The musicians were very proud 
to display their accomplishments before the 
white stranger. Both men and women were 
found to be quite as decently clad as the In- 
dian Christians, and to have quite as correct 
an idea of the proprieties of life. 

The few products of a more advanced civ- 
ilization which these simple people need they 
procure by the sale of the spontaneous prod- 
ucts of their forests, their tobacco (in other 
parts of the Philippines a government mo- 
nopoly), and their woven goods. Some of 
the head-men, indeed, are quite wealthy, and 
able to live with all the comforts of civilized 
life, did they not prefer the primitive plain- 
ness of their forefathers. Physicians, or 
magicians, persons. supposed to have supe- 
rior powers, are unknown to them, a char- 
acteristic of their barbarous state essentially 
different from the reigning superstition which 
other similar races display. While they say 
they believe in one God, even in Christ, and 
have some of the external practices of Chris- 
tianity, they employ them rather as spells 
than defined religious ceremonies. The men 
are skilled hunters and agriculturists, do- 
ing all the hard work, and the women are 
kindly treated. Indeed, Mr. Jagor’s account 
of this wild tribe would seem to rank them 
high above the Christianized Indians of the 
cities and villages in all the genuine virtues 
of life. They are peaceful and honest, justice 
being rigorously administered on the princi- 
ple of the lez talionis. For a child a child is 
slain, a woman for a woman, a man for a 
man, the nearest kinsman performing the 
part of avenger or executioner. The trouble 
is, that this retaliation again calls for a simi- 
lar course, so the affair may become a regular 
matter of family feud, a sort of Corsican ven- 
detta, which only ends with the extermina- 
tion of all the contending parties. The simi- 
lar practice among the North American Indi- 
ans and several other races is well known. 
In other respects the Ygorrotes of Ysarég 





are distinguished by very unusual virtues as 
a people. As they were not permitted to 
have cocoa-palms for the preparation of wine, 
brandy, and vinegar, so that they might not 
infringe the monopoly of the hacienda, they 
made their visitor the bearer of a petition to 
the Manila government, asking for the favor. 
Their kindness to our traveler was well repaid, 
for his solicitations gained for them double 
what they requested in their quaint petition. 

On his return route to Legaspi he shot 
some specimens of a very curious and gigan- 
tic bat, found only in these islands, the pa- 
ntke, These monstrous creatures, each of 
whose wings covers nearly five feet when 
extended, hang asleep during the day from 
the branches of the trees, and frequently 
their young are seen suckling them. When 
the mothers were first shot it was quite af.- 
fecting to see how the little animals clung 
more and more firmly to the bodies of their 
parents. This pathetic delusion, however, 
like many in human nature, was soon dissi- 
pated. For, when the store of milk was ex- 
hausted, the old ones were, deserted, like 
empty bottles. Man, after all, has many 
points of resemblance to the lower order of 
creation, and the Darwinian hypothesis would 
seem to get point from moral as well as phys- 
ical reasons. 

The whole coast was found to be in a 
state of consternation from the ravages of 
Moorish corsairs, who had been carrying on 
a wholesale pillage and kidnapping. The 
pirates had established a fortified position on 
several small islands convenient to the main- 
land, and from this coign of vantage pursued 
their operations with a reckless daring. Gov- 
ernment vessels, or faluds, had been sent to 
drive away the buccaneers, but the latter 
laughed them to scorn, as the assailants did 
not know how to use their cannon, and, more- 
over, held the Moors in such dread as to take 
safety in flight at the slightest excuse. Be- 
tween the inefficiency of the Manila and dis- 
trict authorities, the timidity of the govern- 
ment crews, who were almost entirely un- 
skilled in the manipulation of arms, and the 
difficulty of pursuing the depredators through 
the tortuous bayous and channels which make 
a net-work of many parts of the coast, the 
corsairs of Suli were haying their own way, 
A year or two after our author’s residence 
in the Philippines, a fleet of light-draught 
steam -gunboats, which had been built in 
England expressly for the service, succeeded 
not only in ridding the Philippines of these 
fierce pests, but of “carrying the war into 
Africa,” and inflicting a severe punishment 
on the Sultan of Suli by burning down his 
capital town, and driving him into the inte- 
rior with a loss of most of his vessels and 
treasures. 

Our traveler found the interior very diffi- 
cult to traverse on account of the badness 
of the roads, and the extreme fear on the 
part of the people in regard to the pirates, 
who were ravaging on the coast and making 
inland incursions. Brief journeys and long 
stops were forced on him much to his annoy- 
ance. During one of his involuntary halts at 
the capital of the province he had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the election of the dis- 
trict officials—a process typical of similar 





acts all over the islands. The governor cop. 
ducted the election in person, in the common 
hall, the gobernadorcillos and constables, with 
all those who had held the offices before them, 
being seated near by, and acting as electors, 
Each one wrote three names, and the one re. 
ceiving the most votes was elected, The 
whole affair seemed to be conducted on the 
principle of a close corporation, and every 
precaution taken to keep the matter in the 
hands of the few. 

On Mr. Jagor’s departure from Legaspi to 
the island of Samar, in a small schooner 
which happened to be making the trip in 
spite of the pirates, he lost his servant, Pepe, 
who had served him quite faithfully—that is, 
measured by the Philippine standard of faith. 
fulness, which is by no means a high one, 
Pepe had just received his eight months’ 
wages in a lump, and, as he had become a 
small capitalist, he wished to rest from his 
arduous labors for a while, and enjoy some. 
thing of the dolce far niente to which he had 
lately been a stranger. None of the Philip. 
pine-Islanders could understand why any ra. 
tional human being should go wandering 
about, enduring danger and privation, simply 
for the pleasure of travel and observation, 
The deseription given of the worthy Pepe is 
so lively and graphic that it is worth quoting: 


“Pepe was good-natured, very skillful, 
and always good-tempered. He had learned 
much from the numerous Spanish soldiers 
and sailors resident in Cavite, his native 
place, where he used to be playfully called 
‘the Spaniard of Cavite.’ Roving from one 
place to another was his delight; and he 
quickly acquired acquaintances. He knew 
especially how to gain the favor of the ladies, 
for he possessed many social accomplish 
ments, being equally able to play the guitar 
and to milk the buffalo-cows. When we came 
to a pueblo where a mestize, or even a ‘daugh- 
ter of the country’ (creole), dwelt, he would, 
when practicable, ask permission to milk a 
cow ; and, after bringing the sefiora some of 
the milk, under pretext of being the interpre- 
ter of my wishes, he would maintain such 4 
flow of ingeniously courteous conversation, 
praising the beauty and s of the lady, 
and most modestly allowing his prodigious 
traveling adventures to be extracted from 
him, that both knight and esquire beamed 
with brilliant radiance. A present was al 
ways welcome, and brought us many a little 
basket of oranges ; and buffalo-milk is excel- 
lent with chocolate—but it seemed as if one 
seldom has the opportunity of milking 4 cov. 
Unfortunately, Pepe did not like climbing 
mountains, and, when he was to have gone 
with me, he either got the belly-ache or gave 
away my strong shoes, or allowed them to be 
stolen; the native ones, however, being a 
lowed to remain untouched, for he knew well 
that they were fit only for riding, and derived 
comfort from the fact. In company with me 
he worked quickly and cheerfully ; but, whea 
alone, it became tedious to him. Particular 
ly he found friends who hindered him, and 
then he would abandon his skinning of 
birds, which therefore became putrid and 
to be thrown away. Packing was still more 
disagreeable to him, and consequently he did 
it as quickly as possible, though not always 
with sufficient care: as, on one occasion, 
tied up, in one and the same bundle, shoes 
arsenic-soap, drawings, and chocolate. Not 
withstanding trifling faults of this kind, be 
was very useful and agreeable to me, but be 
would not willingly go to such an unciy 
place as Samar.” 
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As his feet had become sore and inflamed, 
po trifling ailment in a hot climate, most of 
gar traveler’s land-journeying was now for 
some time done by litter. A loose mat, very 
thick and pliable, is laid on a frame woven 
yith bamboo basket-work, the projecting 
ads being borne on the shoulders of four ro- 
past polistas. About every ten minutes the 
hearers are changed, and, as a protection 
against sun and rain, the frame is furnished 
sith a light roof of pandanus. Though by 
no means a bad method of journeying when 
the roads are difficult, the traveler was not 
worry to reach the town of Loguelécun, on 
theriver of the same name, which flows south- 
ward to the ocean in a succession of rapids. 
Here the governor had provided two smail 
bat well-manned boats, the crews of which 
were accustomed to their work, and were 
dike hardy and skillful. Often they were 
obliged to make portages, and sometimes, in 
spite of the alacrity and coolness of the voya- 
gers, the boats were nearly swamped. At 
some of the more considerable water-falls the 
boats were let down over the chasm by means 
of the lianas which hung from the magnifi- 
cent forest-trees, a boundless supply of strong 
wd flexible natural ropes manufactured ready 
tothe hand of man. 

The last part of this boat-journey was of 
great interest, the course of the river heing 
through white calcareous cliffs of a species 
of marble, clothed with superb vegetation, 
flowering trailers hanging down to the very 
water's edge, and their blossoms waving like 
gorgeous butterflies over the foaming waves, 
which glanced among the rocks with a swift, 
urowy rush. 

On this boat-journey opportunity offered 
of securing two live specimens of the macan- 
©, 0r mago, an extremely rare and delicate 
simal, belonging to the class of semi-ape, 
and only found in the island of Samar. These 
magos were very voracious, but disdained all 
vegetable food. They were even particular 
in their choice of insects, the live grasshop- 
pet being the favorite bonne bouche of this 
fowrfooted little epicure. It was extremely 
lndierous, when one was fed in the daytime, to 
se the animal standing perched on his two thin 
legs, waving his bare tail ominously, and turn- 
ing his large head—round and smooth as a 
billiard-ball, with very large, yellow, owl-like 
eyee—in every direction, looking like a dark- 
lantern on a pedestal, with a circular swivel. 
Only gradually would he fix his eye on the 
object presented, but when he did per- 
ceive it he would immediately extend his 
little arms sideways, as though somewhat 
bashful; then, like a delighted child, would 
mddenly seize it with band and mouth at 
once, and deliberately tear the prey to pieces. 
During the day the mago proved sleepy, short- 
ighted, and morose, but at night was agile, 
active, and good-natured in the extreme. They 
became quite tame and affectionate, but did 
tot live long enough to enable their master 
‘take them to Europe on his return, where 
they would have been great rarities. 

Mr. Jagor, while traveling on the coast, 
tet several Polynesians, who had been cast 
tay on the island, having come from the 

esian group, nearly a thousand miles 
Way. There were many traditions of such 





wonderful but involuntary voyages having 
been made before. The following extract 
from Captain Salmon’s “ History of the Orien- 
tal Islands,” published in 1733, is a case in 
point : 

“Father Clan (Clain), in a letter from 
Manila, which has been incorporated in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ makes the fol- 
lowing statement respecting them: ‘It hap- 
pened that when he was in the town of Gui- 
vam, on the island of Samar, he met twenty- 
nine Palaos (there had been thirty, but one 
died soon after in Guiuan), or natives of cer- 
tain recently - discovered islands, who had 
been driven thither by the east winds, which 
prevail from December to May. According 
to their own statement, they were driven 
about by the winds for seventy days, without 
getting sight of land, until they arrived op- 
posite to Guivam. When they sailed from 
their own country, their two boats were quite 
full, carrying thirty-five souls, including their 
wives and children ; but several had died mis- 
erably on the way from the fatigue which 
they had undergone. When some one from 
Guivam wished to go on board to them, they 
were thrown into such a state of terror that 
all who were in one of the boats sprang over- 
board, along with their wives and children. 
However, they at last thought it best to come 
into the harbor ; so they came ashore on the 
28th of December, 1696. They fed on cocoa- 
nuts and roots, which were charitably sup- 
plied to them, but refused even to taste 
cooked rice, which is the general food of the 
Asiatic rations. women, who had pre- 
viously been cast away on the same islands, 
acted as interpreters for them. . . The people 
of the country went half-naked, and the men 
painted their bodies with spots and all kinds 
of devices. . . . As long as they were on the 
sea they lived on fish, which they caught in a 
certain kind of fish-basket, with a wide mouth 
but tapering to a point at the bottom, which 
was d along underneath the boats ; and 
rain-water, when they could catch it (or, as 
is stated in the letter itself, preserved in the 
shells of the cocoa-nut), served them for 
drink. When they were about to be taken 
into the presence of the father, whom, from 
the great respect which was shown to him, 
they took for the governor, they colored their 
bodies entirely yellow, an operation which 
they considered highly important, as enabling 
them to appear as persons of consideration.’ ” 


It seems not improbable that there may 
have been many such castaways in times 
past, and that the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines may have thus been much influenced 
by Polynesian contact, even as the people of 
the Western islands clearly display the influ- 
ences exerted on them by the Chinese and 
Japanese. It would be in this way easy to 
account for many of the peculiarities of the 
Bisayans (inhabitants of Samar and Léyte), 
so distinct from those of the Tagals and Bi- 
cols. 

Many parts of the Samar coast proved to 
be extremely beautiful. Specially was this 
the case in the small strait dividing the two 
islands. On the west were steep banks of 
tufa, which would tolerate no mangroves on 
their borders. Here the lofty, primeval for- 
est approaches in all its sublimity close to 
the shore, interrupted by groves of cocoa 
only here and there, in whose sharply-defined 
shadows are to be found solitary huts. The 
steep hills facing the sea, and numerous 
small, rocky islands, are crowned with little 
castles of coral blocks. At the eastern end 





of the strait the south coast of Samar con- 


sists of white limestone, like marble, but of 
quite modern date, which in many places 
forms precipitous cliffs. 

At one place they project into the sea in 
a succession of picturesque rocks, above one 
hundred feet in height and rounded like a 
dome. These are thickly covered with glow- 
ing vegetation, and, corroded at the base by 
the waters of the sea, rise out of the waves 
like gigantic mushrooms. A peculiar atmos- 
phere of enchantment pervades the locality, 
whose influence on the native mariner must 
be all the more powerful when, escaping from 
the billows outside and the buffeting of the 
northeast wind, he suddenly enters so tran- 
quil a refuge. It is no wonder that super- 
stition peopled these caverns with spirits. 

Here the old Pintados (primitive inhabi- 
tants) interred their heroes and ancestors in 
well-locked coffins, surrounded by those ob- 
jects held in most regard during life. Often- 
times the dead were embalmed with aromatic 
spices and wrapped up in costly cloths, while 
jewels were placed in their eyes, ears, and 
mouths, and the implements of eating and 
drinking left hard by. Slaves were also bound 
and immured alive at the funerals of great 
men, so that the departed chiefs could have 
their servants with them in the other world. 
The numerous coffins, ornaments, arms, and 
trinkets in many cases had remained undis- 
turbed for centuries, protected by religious 
terrors. No boat ever would pass without 
the observance of special rites, derived from 
old heathen days, to propitiate the spirits, 
who were believed to have the power to in- 
flict storm and shipwreck. 

About thirty years since a zealous young 
monk felt his soul burn with wrath at these 
heathen abominations, and he determined to 
extirpate them by the very roots. He 
equipped several boats with crosses, ban- 
ners, pictures of the saints, and all the im- 
proved machinery for driving out Satan, and 
led an expedition against the haunted rocks, 
which were climbed to the sound of music 
and prayer, and the loud report of fireworks. 
After holy water had been dashed by the 
bucketful into the cave, the young zealot 
rushed in with uplifted crucifix. Of course 
this daring onslaught was rewarded with a 
brilliant victory. The coffins were broken to 
fragments, and the mouldering bones hurled 
into the sea. So the objects of superstition 
were annihilated, but the superstition sur- 


. vives to the present time. 


Our traveler tells us no legend could have 
supplied an enchanted royal sepulchre witha 
more suitable approach than one of these 
caverns. The rock rises out of the sea with 
perpendicular sides of marble, and only in 
one spot is to be observed a natural open- 
ing made by the water, hardly two feet above 
the surface. Through this low archway the 
boat glided into a spacious circular court, 
overarched by the sky, the floor covered by 
the sea and adorned with a rich garden of 
corals, By the steep sides, thickly hung 
with lianas, ferns, and orchids, one easily 
climbs up to the cavern sixty feet above the 
water, 

One of the principal towns on the island, 
Basey, is celebrated for the superior endow- 
ments and laziness of its inhabitants. The 
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cura, or pastor, received our author with 
great hospitality, and gave him much aid in 
enlarging his collection in natural history. 
The natives of Basey practised a peculiar 
method of capturing crocodiles, which indi- 


CUADRILLERO. 


An Armed Escort fully equipped (Hat, Shirt, 
Drawers, and Weapons). 


cated no little ingenuity. This contrivance 
consists of a light raft of bamboo with a 
stage, on which, several feet above the water, 
is placed a dog or a cat securely fastened. 
Alongside the animal is set a strong, sharp 
iron hook, secured to the swimming bamboo 
by means of the fibres of the abdca. The 
crocodile, when it has swallowed the bait and 
the hook, endeavors in vain to break away, 
for the pliability of the raft prevents its 
being torn to pieces, and the peculiar elas- 
ticity of the bundle of fibres causes it to be 
very difficult to bite through it. So the raft 
serves as a buoy for the captured animal. 

The crocodile-hunters told Mr. Jagor that 
the largest of the great reptiles, who were 
sometimes, it was said, forty feet in length, 
lived far away from all human habitations, 
generally selecting oozy swamps, overgrown 
with thick vegetation. Their bellies dragging 
along leave infallible trails for the eyes of 
the initiated. The parties sent out failed to 
obtain one of the largest size, whose skel- 
eton the traveler was anxious to secure and 
take back to Europe, the old patriarchs being 
exceedingly wary and cunning, and not to be 
seduced from their haunts by any trivial de- 
vice. 

Shortly afterward, in the neighboring isl- 
and of Léyte, however, a lake was visited 
which gratified the naturalist’s cravings with- 
out difficulty, Here the fishermen on their 
loosely-bound rafts of bamboo, sinking half a 
foot deep in the water, moved about among 
an incredible number of saurians of huge 





| seed seem to have been not very successful. 
| In these seeds is found strychnine. 
| used in many households of the Philippines 


size, both parties seeming to view each other 
with great indifference. It was quite strik- 
ing to see the fearlessness with which little 
girls waded out into the water within a few 
feet of the monsters. Fortunately the latter 
were amply supplied with their rations of 
fish, of which the lake contained a vast 
quantity. 

In the environs of Basey the Ignatius 
bean grows in large quantities, though not 
found elsewhere. Its field of propagation is 
very limited, and efforts to raise it from the 


It is 


as a remedy, and is highly prized by the na- 
tives for its effects, which are quite exhila- 
rating when properly and prudently governed. 
The bean is generally believed by the more 
ignorant and superstitious natives to possess 
magical qualities, many of them wearing it 
as an amulet around the neck. It is sup- 
posed to protect the owner against poison, 
contagion, and phiJters, so that indeed the 
devil in propria pérsona could not hurt the 
wearer. Superstition has ascribed all kinds 
of miracles to the Ignatius bean, in spite of 
the protestation and argument of the worthy 
fathers, who wish to have a monopoly of the 
miracle-making business for themselves. 

The inhabitants of the islands of Samar 
and Léyte are Bisayans, a race different in 
many respects from the Tagals and Bicols 
of the island of Luzon, and much inferior to 
the latter both in physique and character. 
Some of their customs are quite singular 
and worthy of a few brief notes. There being 
no markets, the buyer is obliged to seek his 
wares in the different houses, and in like 
manner the seller offers his goods. An In- 
dian seeking to borrow money has to give 
ample security and pay heavy interest. He 
rarely is permitted to borrow more than five 
dollars at a time, for which sum he can be 
legally imprisoned in default of payment. 
If the debtor fails, he frequently parts with 
one of his children, who serves the lender for 
his bare food, till the debt is extinguished. 

Our author met a young man who had so 
served for five years in liquidation of a debt 
of his father; in another case a pretty 
young girl who had loaned herself for nearly 
the same time to settle a debt of three dol- 
lars. It wasno uncommon thing for a native 
to borrow two and a half dollars to purchase 
his exemption from the forty days of annual 
service, and then to work a whole year in the 
service of the creditor to expunge the debt. 

The principle of serving to get posses- 
sion of a wife is quite general in this sec- 
tion of the Philippines. The suitor has to 
labor in the house of the bride’s parents 
for two, three, even five years, before he can 
take his bride home, and even money cannot 
buy exemption from this onerous duty. He 
not only labors, but is obliged to furnish 
all his own food except the rice. The girls 
are kept under very rigid control by parental 
authority, in order to increase the time of the 
lover’s servitude as much as possible. 


monotonous key. They have not preseryeq 
any memorials of former civilization, and 
their pagan forefathers built no temples, each 
one performing religious rites in his ow 
house. It was only on certain occasions that 
the old Bisayans celebrated the grand festiya| 
called Pandat, and worshiped in huts (ex. 
pressly built to accommodate the idols), coy. 
ered with foliage, and edorned with flower 
and lamps. Among their gods they num. 
bered their fathers and grandfathers, whos 
images were kept in the house, like the lare 
and penates of the old Romans, 

One of the main drawbacks to the pros. 
perity of the Philippines has been the tobae. 
co monopoly on the part of the government, 
which has made the cultivation, manipul. 
tion, and sale of the plant the object of most 
jealous precaution. 

The Manila cigars are of fine quality and 
flavor, and wealthy merchants throughout the 
Oriental ports, to whom price is no object, 
prefer them to the best Havana brands. In 
Europe, however, the Manila cigars are stead. 
ily losing their reputation, owing to the up. 
certain crop, the system of compulsory h. 
bor, and the peculiar restrictions laid on the 
growth and manufacture. The manufacture 
of sugar, hemp, and palm-oil, all of which 
might be made important articles of export, 
also languish under the hide-bound system 
of Spanish colonial policy. 

Mr. Jagor, who observes in his extensive 
journey through the islands with the eye ofa 
trained and impartial traveler, sees in this 
richly-favored group a magnificent future, 
but finds little hope for the full development 
of their resources except in the influence ex- 
erted by the United States in its trade-rela- 
tions with Eastern Asia. Directly in the 
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track of this trade, the Philippines can? 





Of ancient traditions, legends, or ballads, 
there are next to none among this race. They 
have songs at their dances, but mostly spirit- 





less improvisations, and pitched to a high, 


fail to profit largely by it, and ultimately ¢ 
| governmental policy will be forced to sq" 
itself with the more liberal notions of ® 
age. 
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CHAPTER VII. 








A CHANCE MEETING. 


For some days the weather had been 
showery at’Basilwood, and young Hendall, 
accustomed of late to an out-door life, began 
to weary of the house, and to weary still 
more, it must be confessed, of his aunt. 
His first thought, therefore, when he saw the 
gun shine out, was to escape. 

“T think,” he mused aloud, “I will spend 
the morning in the garden.” 

“No, Arthur,” said Mrs. Basil, as though 
she were speaking to a child, “the garden is 
damp, and you are not well. Besides, people 
don’t spend whole mornings in a garden 
merely for pleasure.” 

“Very stupid of people, then,” said Ar- 
thu. “Now I like the looks of this old 
garden, I need fresh air, and I’ll have out my 
eamp-stool, and spend the morning there.” 

“Qh, very well, Arthur,” said Mrs. Basil, 
her head rather higher than usual; “if you 
wish tohave another chill. But I’m sure Dr. 
Garnet wouldn’t advise it. And you must 
excuse me from accompanying you; I never 
gooutin the morning, it isdamp. But I'll 
order your camp-stool carried out, if you are 
determined to have your own imprudent 
way.” 

“Thank you, aunt,” said Arthur, “I can 
wait upon myself.” 

But this Mrs. Basil would not permit bim 
todo, Old Thurston, summoned in haste 
from his work, came in, grimy and grum- 
bling, shouldered the camp-stool, and, limping 
ostentatiously, led the way to the desired 
spot, at the end of a broad walk, where the 
shadow of a grape-trellis made a charming 
ttacery oa the gravel. 

The old Jack-at-all-trades, being, as usual, 
behindhand in some all-important job, was 
not pleased to’ be called upon to lug chairs 
out of the house, when there were benches 
under the scuppernong arbor, and seats in 
the little alcove where the oleanders grew, if 
people must sit out-of-doors. He decided in 
his own mind that this young man was “no 
"count, and given to high airs;” but he 
quickly changed his opinion, when, as he put 
down the camp-stool, he perceived that Ar- 
thur had taken out his pocket-book. Noth- 
ing conciliated old Thurston like a tender of 
fractional currency. 

“It’s not roomatiz that disjints you,” 
he remarked, encouragingly, with a pretense 

of not observing the pocket-book. 

“Not much,” said Arthur, extending his 
hand, a motion for which old Thurston, with 
ull his seeming unconcern, was on the alert, 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” said he, bowing 
idolatrously, “It used to be silver; but 
times is changed. If it isn’t roomatiz, you'll 
et over it. I wish you may marry rich.” 


_. 





o maan, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, by 
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No better wish could old Thurston devise for 
any man. 

“Marry rich,” repeated Arthur, as the 
old negro moved away. “Twice in as many 
days has this wisdom of the aged been thrust 
upon me.” 

The garden was a wilderness of bloom 
and verdure; the breeze came laden with the 
scent of apple-blossoms and the lulling mur- 
mur of bees; and the young man, abandoned 
to the soothing languor of the scene, hardly 
appreciated the perfect calm of his retreat, 
until it was disturbed by the discordant 
scream of a Guinea-hen, mingled with occa- 
sional cries of “Shoo, shoo!” and followed 
by the putter of feet in rapid pursuit. 

Young Hendall, weakened by illness, was 
in that uncertain state when the veriest trifle 
becomes an intolerable burden, but when, 
also, the simplest diversion may prove a 
benefit. He glanced around with a look of 
helpless exasperation, and as the Guinea-hen, 
with its peculiar, swaying gait, and half-sup- 
pressed cry, emerged from the shelter of one 
of the long alleys, he threw his pocket-knife 
with angry violence at the frightened creat- 
ure, which, squalling wildly, fled with accel- 
erated speed. 

The next instant he started to his feet 
in surprise, for immediately in front of him 
stood the Guinea-hen’s breathless pursuer, a 
sun-browned, thin-visaged little maiden, with 
scarcely a trait of beauty, save the large, 
dark, unfathomable eyes, that, in spite of 
their direct and fearless glances, seemed to 
reveal nothing of the young soul that looked 
through them ; only the mobile mouth, with 
its thin and flexible scarlet lips, disclosing 
the white but slightly irregular teeth, seemed 
to contradict the steadfast eyes, and pro- 
claim the impetuosity and vehemence of her 
nature, 

The two confronted each other for a few 
seconds, silent with embarrassment. Arthur 
Hendall could not identify this apparition 
with Judge Basil’s granddaughter, for he 
had not supposed that the “child” of whom 


his aunt spoke lived at Basilwood; neither. 


could he believe that this delicately-formed, 
graceful little creature belonged to that 
Griswold family, concerning whom he had 
heard quite enough from Mrs. Basil to sat- 
isfy him that they were people of an alto- 
gether different type from this. 

But Joanna,‘ though she had never seen 
this young man before, knew perfectly well 
who he was; he was the master of Basilwood ; 
and at the thought the tears rose up and 
almost overcame her. 

“Would you — would you, then, have 
killed my Guinea-hen?” she faltered, clasp- 
ing her thin, brown hands with nervous 
force. 

The blood rushed to Arthur Hendall’s 
handsome face, and he said, quite contritely : 

“T beg your pardon; but I am sick and 
cross,” 

Now, Joanna had ceased to consider this 
young gentleman as a hero ever since Miss 
Basil had been forbidden to sing. She 
looked upon him as an intruder and a tyrant, 
and if she had not yet made the attempt to 
“worry the life out of him,” it was simply 
because she had not found out how to do so 


without compromising her dignity; and Mrs. 
Basil herself was not more tender on that 
point than this little Joanna. 

“T suppose it is because you are sick 
and cross, then, that you put a stop to the 
singing?” she asked, with a comical fierce- 
ness. 

“Was it you that sang?” Arthur asked, 
incredulously. 

Joanna shrugged her shoulders with impa- 
tience—a trick she had inherited from her 
French ancestry. 

“ TJ can’t sing like that,” she said, with un- 
conscious satire. 

“Tt was atrocious,” said Arthur, laugh- 
ing slightly, and rising as he spoke, for he 
saw that this little oddity was neither to be 
considered a rustic nor yet a child. 

“No matter,” retorted Joanna, who could 
not deny that charge ; “‘it is the only—solace 
Pamela has when I—aggravate her.” 

Young Hendall felt instinctively that it 
would not do to laugh. 

“ And has the singing really ceased ?” he 
asked, gravely. “Does she sing no more, 
this Pamela, whoever she may be ?” 

“Of course it has stopped at your com- 
mand, Mr. Arthur Heudall,” said Joanna, with 
bitter emphasis. 

At the sound of his own name, Arthur 
started. Who could this girl be that seemed 
to know him so well? And who was this Pa- 
mela whose cause she so warmly espoused ? 

“Tt was an outrageous noise,” he said, 
with the natural combativeness of a young 
man who would be always right. “ You your- 
self must acknowledge that it was fearfully 
shrill ? ” 

“ But it hurt her feelings,” said Joanna, 
with the natural evasiveness of a woman who 
will not be convinced—*“ I know it hurt her 
feelings, though she did not say a word.” 

“Did it hurt your feelings, too?” asked 
Arthur, with interest. 

“Tt made me very angry!” said Joanna, 
with a sudden rush of color. “ Before that 
I was sorry for you; but now, indeed—” 

‘“* Pray tell Pamela, then, that I beg she 
will begin to sing again,” said Arthur, good- 
naturedly, seeing that Joanna did not intend 
to finish her sentence. 

Contrary to his expectation, however, this 
did not conciliate Joanna; she resented thia 
permission as a tyrant’s condescension. With 
a dignity that would have done honor to Mrs. 
Basil herself, she answered : 

“ Pamela is Miss Basil; I alone have the 
right to call her Pamela; and I decline to de- 
liver your message,” 

Young Hendall, who could not understand 
the secret of Joanna’s indignation, naturally 
resented being thus snubbed. 

“Tt is not of the slightest importance,” 
he said, coldly, and sat down with an air of 
putting a peremptory end to the interview. 

Joanna immediately turned away with a 
miserable sense of defeat. 

“ He'll usurp the garden next,” she said 
to herself, “and then what is to become of 
me? I shall be banished—banished! I 
wish, oh, I do wish I could sing like Pamela! 
I'd hide in the thickets, and terrify his very 
soul!” 





At this stage of her angry soliloquy she 
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had reached the little alcove where the olean- 
ders grew, and here she sat down and burst 
into a passion of weeping; but she could 
hardly have explained, even to herself, the 
secret af her tears. It was not that she felt 
herself banished from the garden, for in her 
heart she knew that she did not mean to 
abandon one of her favorite haunts, though 
she should stumble upon the usurper at every 
step ; it was not that she could not sing like 
Pamela, for she was very, very far from desir- 
ing that shrill accomplishment, and farther 
still from any intention of imperiling her dig- 
nity by singing in the thickets ; and certainly 
it was not, because Mr. Arthur Hendall had 
thrown his knife at her Guinea-hen, for she 
had quite forgotten that ; neither was it be- 
cause the sight of the master of Basilwood 
had been too much for her. No, if the truth 
must be told, Joanna wept because she was 
painfully conscious of her short and ill-setting 
skirts! Ab, had she glided down those gur- 
den-walks in trailing draperies, like the grand 
ladies she read of, or even like that odious 
Miss Ruffner, how differently “the grand- 
mamma’s ” nephew might have regarded her! 
For Joanna had seen in-young Hendall some- 
thing more than the master of Basilwood: 
she had seen in him a finished young gentle. 
man of the great world ; and she—her skirts 
didn’t set well; she didn’t understand gores, 
and neither did Pamela. 

But, had Joanna appeared to young Hen- 
dall in all the glory of the latest mode, he 


doubtless would have beat a hasty retreat, ! 


for he was in no mood to exchange compli- 
ments with a lady of fashion. Joanna, in her 
faded brown linen, with her straw hat, which 
the sun and wind had tanned, hanging half 
off her graceful head, and her crisp, sun- 
burned hair, blown in picturesque confusion 


about a face that glowed like a sun-ripened | 


peach, was an apparition far more agreeable 
to him just then. She suited the old garden 
so well, he thought, that, ignorant who she 
might be, he could have fancied her, poetic 
youth that he was, an oread or a hamadryad, 
except that there was so much of the malice 
of a clever child about her. His first ques- 
tion on entering the house was : 

“ Aunt, what is that little brown thing 
running wild about the garden ?” 

“Indeed, Arthur, I seldom go into the 
garden now, it is so ill-kept of late,” an- 
swered Mrs. Basil, glancing up, with a barely 
audible sigh, from the slipper she had under- 
taken to embroider for him. “Is it not the 
weed they call ‘ pusley?’”—for, naturally, 
she thought that he was asking a botanical 
question. 

Arthur laughed. 

“No, that is not her name, I am sure,” 
said he. “Iam not speaking of a weed; I 
mean that queer little brown girl, with the 
brown dress, like a furniture-cover, you 
know?” (If Joanna had heard that !) 

“Ob,” said Mrs. Basil, with as much in- 
difference as she could command, and paus- 
ing deliberately to pick out a false stitch, and 
telling herself again that her nephew had a 
great deal of levity for a Hendall. “ You 
must excuse my dullness; but it was not my 


fault that I did not understand you,” she | 


said, coldly, when she had rectified the mis- 


take in her work. “I suppose you must 
mean the little Joanna, Judge Basil’s grand- 
daughter.” 

“ But you said that Judge Basil’s grand- 
daughter is a child?” objected Arthur, with 
marked surprise. 

“She is a child,” reiterated Mrs. Basil, 
decisively. On that point she was firm. 

“ And why did you not tell me that she 
lives here ?”’ asked Arthur, suspiciously. 

“Why should I boast of my good deeds ?” 
replied Mrs. Basil, with comfortable pride. 
“ Surely, my husband’s granddaughter may 
have a home at Basilwood while I live ? ” 

“ Surely, as long as she likes, poor little 
thing!” exclaimed Arthur, with ready sym- 
pathy. 

“ But, understand, Arthur, that J am not 
responsible for her training and conduct. 
Miss Basil, the judge’s cousin, has had exclu- 
sive charge of her from her infancy, and Miss 
Basil is—simply my house-keeper. I fear that 
she is no very judicious guardian for the 
child ; but that, of course, is not my affair.” 
And Mrs. Basil looked at her nephew as if 
she wished to add, “ nor yours.” 

“ And this Miss Basil, your house-keeper, 
is she as fiendish as her singing? ” 

“Arthur!” said Mrs. Basil, reprovingly, 
“you should not employ such expressions. 
Miss Basil’s voice is shrill, I know; she her- 
self is a plain, inoffensive creature.” 

“T hope she is good to Joanna,” said Ar- 
thur. 

“That need not concern you,” said his 
aunt, coldly. ‘“ Though I may state, en pas- 
sant” (how pleasant it was to air her collo- 
quial French !), “ that J should resolutely dis- 
countenance any unfairness to the child; she 
is the judge my husband’s granddaughter. 
But what does very naturally concern you, 
Arthur, is this: I have a letter from Jane 
Ruffner. She was to have spent part of the 
summer with me; but she writes, now, that 
she will be with Mrs. Stargold, who has taken 
a house here in Middleborough for the sum- 
mer.” 

“T am heartily sorry to hear it,” said Ar- 
thur, frowning. “TI shall have to be capering 
over there, I suppose, to pay my respects?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘ caper- 
ing over there ;’ I suppose you will ride over 
and call, as a gentleman should,” said Mrs. 





| 


Basil, in an injured tone; but she didn’t 
picture to herself how a Hendall, young and 
handsome, must look mounted on bony old 
Black Hawk, the solitary horse of the Basil- 
wood stables. “I don’t know,” she con- 
tinued, in the same aggrieved manner—“ I’m 
sure I don’t know why my cousin couldn’t 
come tome. I wrote and asked her; but I 
suppose she is under Jane Ruffner’s direc- 
tion.” 

“You couldn’t have made the old lady 
comfortable,” said Arthur, bluntly ; “ which 
I consider a fortunate circumstance, myself, 
for, of all regular bores, our estimable cousin 
is the chief.” 

“ Arthur!” said Mrs. Basil, with displeas- 
ure. “I wonder at you; I do, indeed. You 
should not permit yourself to speak so dis- 





| respectfully of your own relations. The hab- 
it will grow upon you, and betray you, some 
day, to your cost. For prudence’ sake, as 





you hope to stand well with Mrs. Stargold, 
whose ability to—fo serve you is not to be 
despised, pray be more guarded in your 
speech.” 

““ What possesses the old soul to come to 
Middleborough, of all places?” said Arthur, 
with what his aunt considered hopeful in. 
terest. 

“T consider it a very significant step,” 
said she, with an air of mystery. “ This is 
probably her last summer on earth; poor 
Cousin Elizabeth, by all accounts, is failing 
rapidly. The Ruffners are to be with her— 
did I tell you?” 

“The three?” said Arthur. “ That’s's 
good arrangement. Sam is such a good-na- 
tured fellow, he can do all the errands; old 
Jane can do the honors, and Mrs. Ruffner 
can gather entertaining gossip. I don’t think 
Cousin Elizabeth will feel the want of my at- 
tentions.” 

“She would have been much better un- 
der my roof,” said Mrs. Basil, despondently, 
“But don’t say ‘old Jane,’ my dear Arthur; 
she is your third cousin, and, with all her 
faults, a very imposing woman. As to Mrs, 
Ruffner, she is allied to us only by marriage, 
and is indeed, as you say, given to gossip; I 
trust, therefore, that you will be discreet in 
your speech,” 

Arthur was silent; perhaps he felt that 
his aunt’s advice was good. 

“You think me a mercenary old woman, 
my dear,”’ Mrs. Basil said, with a sad smile, 
seeing that he would not speak. “ But you 
are yet full of the arrogance of youth; you 
think the world’s your oyster now, and you 
expect to open it with your sword; when 
you’re older, you’ll know better. Money isa 
good thing to have.” 

“Oh, I understand you, aunt,” said Ar- 
thur, “and I’m much obliged to you, you 
know. Of course, I should like some of Mrs. 
Stargold’s money, but I—can’t bow and 
cringe for it, I can’t.” 

“My dear, no!” said Mrs. Basil, hastily. 
She would fain have shown herself indiffer- 
ent to Mrs. Stargold’s wealth ; but, alas! pov- 
erty forbade; or so, at least, she excused her- 
self to herself. “I would not see you ‘bow 
and cringe;’ pray don’t use such language, 
Arthur. But I would not have you slight 
your opportunities. To say nothing of the 


service you rendered”—Arthur made an im--. 


patient movement, but his aunt would not 
notice it—“ you have a much nearer claim 
than the Ruffners upon Mrs. Stargold. Her 
father, George Hendsll he was, and the Ruff- 
ners’ grandmother were only cousins; but 
George Hendall was your grandfather’s half- 
brother.—Why do you laugh, Arthur? I'm 
sure it’s creditable to understand one’s fami- 
ly connection.” 

“But where are the long-deceased Star- 
gold’s relations?” asked Arthur, “ Are you 
going to leave them out of the account?” 

“There are none,” said Mrs. Basil, with 
satisfaction. “ Besides, far the greater part 
of Mrs. Stargold’s wealth, you know, was in- 
herited from her brother, Francis Hendall; 
and you are the last of the name, Arthur; 
I’m sure that’s something in your favor.” 

“ Frahcis Hendall—was he not reputed & 
black sheep?” asked Arthur, with a grim- 
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ace. “Perhaps my bearing the name may 
be rather a disadvantage to me.” 

“ You seem determined to put yourself at 
a disadvantage, Arthur,” said his aunt, with 
asigh that was half regret and half admira- 
tion. She liked high-toned sentiments, she 
really believed, better than money. “ Fran- 
cis Hendall has been dead a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I don’t think we should recall his 
faults.” 

“JT know nothing of his faults,” said Ar- 
thur, bluntly ; “and care still less.” 

“He was—erratic,” said Mrs, Basil, with 
an air as though the delicate word covered 
a multitude of sins ; “ and we have agreed in 
the family never to discuss him.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A CHANGE OF HEART. 


Tue little Joanna’s tears were bitter 
enough while they lasted; but, at the age of 
seventeen, with no weightier cause for grief 
than short, ill-setting skirts, one does not weep 
long, and soon she wiped her eyes and went 
in search of Pamela. She still retained the 
childish habit of following Miss Basil about 
in her daily avocations, notwithstanding the 
dawning consciousness that she had begun to 
outgrow the somewhat restricted intelligence 
of her prosaic cousin. 

She found the object of her search in the 
dairy, the products of which, under Miss 
Basil’s thrifty management, added a very ac- 
ceptable fraction to Mrs. Basil’s small in- 
come. But Joanna made no offer of assist- 
ance, not because she had not the will to be 
useful, but because her thoughts were so busy 
with other subjects. 

“Pamela,” said she, gravely, “ don’t you 
wish you were rich ?”’—a question not at all 
@ propos, it would seem, to the churn that 
Miss Basil was filling. 

“Such wishes are but waste of time, 
child,” said Miss Basil. “ A little reflection 
would show you that they lead to discon- 
“tent.” 

“But. I don’t feel like reflecting,” said 
Joanna, moving about recklessly; “I feel 
like wishing. Pamela, if somebody were to 
leave you a great deal of money, what would 
you do?” 

“ There is nobody to leave me any money,” 
said Miss Basil, with decision. 

“But if—if?” persisted Joanna. 

“It is dangerous to tamper with ‘ ifs,’” 
said Miss Basil, sententiously. “Learn con- 
tentment, child.” 

“T know what J would do,” said Joanna, 
utterly regardless of the sound advice; “I'd 
have dresses like the ladies in the fashion- 
Plates, and sit under the apple-trees, and read 
“Quentin Durward’ all day long.” 

“And spoil your fine clothes, besides 
wasting your time,” said Miss Basil, grimly. 
“Don’t be silly, Joanna; youth is a time of 
delusion, and, unless you accept my expe- 
Tience—” 

“O Pamela! I wish you wouldn’t!” Jo- 
anna interrupted, with a deprecating gesture. 








would fit me about as well as your old 
shoes ?” 

It is altogether vain for Age to hope that 
Youth will blindly accept the wisdom so care- 
fully sifted from the chaff of life; for it is 
the chaff that shines so attractively to eyes 
not yet dimmed by care and sorrow. But 
this Miss Basil could not understand. She 
heard Joanna with amazement, not unmin- 
gled with indignation ; but a vague intuition 
of her inability to cope with this ardent young 
spirit in its incipient struggle against the 
trammels of its narrow life withheld her 
from hazarding a direct comment. 

“ Joanna,” she said, authoritatively, after 
a startled look of a moment’s duration, 
“there are a dozen towels in the linen-press 
to be hemmed; go hem them. It is half-past 
ten o’clock ; you’ve been idle long enough.” 

It was not wisdom that actuated Miss 
Basil; she spoke in sheer desperation ; but 
she could not have chosen a more effectual 
method of closing the debate. Much as Jo- 
anna fretted at her cousin’s obtuseness of 
imagination, she had no thought of defiance. 
She went obediently for the towels ; but she 
did not return with them to the dairy. 

“Tt is not so very bad to hem towels,” 
she said, with a little sigh, as she addressed 
herself to her task, “but it is dreadful to 
hem one’s soul down according to precept 
and example. Pamela does not understand 
me.” 

This was exactly the conclusion at which 
Miss Basil herself had arrived. 

“Mercy guide us!” she cried, devoutly, 
clasping her head with her hands when Jo- 
anna had left her; “ the child sets me wild! I 
don’t understand her. To think that, after 
all my drilling in the catechism that I’ve 
never spared, and all the texts of Scripture 
that I’ve stored her mind with, she should be 
so given to the vanities of dress! And I al- 
ways give her good advice, the very best ad- 
vice, if she would only heed it. What can 
the child want more ?” 

But the little Joanna wanted sympathy, 
that subtile balm, the nature of which Miss 
Basil, kind and pitiful though she was in all 
cases of physical suffering, could not under- 
stand where only tastes and fancies were con- 
cerned. 

And thus it had come to pass that Joanna 
had made to herself a friend of the old gar- 
den. To flit like a butterfly from one sunlit 
alley to another was a pastime she could not 
forego, though a lion barred the way. In- 
deed, to her daring nature, any risk to be 
run, any peril to be overcome, rendered any 
undertaking but the more irresistible. Not 
that she looked upon Arthur Hendall as a 
lion, however. Had she now been disposed 
to draw a comparison from the animal king- 
dom, she would hardly have employed the 
king of beasts as she had done, so much to 
Miss Basil’s annoyance, the morning of young 
Hendall’s arrival. She refused to recognize 
in this tyrant and usurper any obstacle to 
her daily pleasure ; she assured herself that 
she neither hoped nor feared to meet him— 
and so she continued to tend assiduously the 
flower-borders that nobody else at Basilwood 
eared for. 

And, of course, she met young Hendall; 








he had little else to do just now but stroll 
about at his pleasure; and, however she 
might avoid him, she was sure to encounter 
him at some unexpected turn of those exten- 
sive grounds, and he was sure to smile and 
bow, and wish her good-morning in a manner 
well calculated to efface her prejudice. If 
she rested in some shady corner the better 
to escape him, he invariably discovered her 
hiding-place— quite accidentally, of course. 
If ever a young man and a maiden, each on a 
separate course, stray down “ blossoming 
ways,” however spacious the garden, their 
steps inevitably converge, and that old and 
charming commedia a soggetto of “ Cupid 
among the Roses ”’ is sure to be played again, 
for the actors need no prompting. 

Joanna had met young Hendall morning 
after morning in the wide gravel-walks, and 
had always passed him abruptly and defiantly, 
in spite of his ingratiating salutation; but 
one morning he surprised her in a remote 
nook, seated at the foot of a half-ruined vase 
of brickwork, in which some degenerate spe- 
cimens of verbena were struggling for exist- 
ence. : 

“A pleasant morning to you, little Joan- 
na,” he said, smiling down benignly upon her 
from his superior height. 

“ Good-morning,” answered the little Jo- 
anna, with a sudden flush, and a tumult in 
her ears that her beating heart did make. It 
was the first time “ the grandmamma’s neph- 
ew” had addressed her by name; and it 
seemed to her as though he had suddenly 
overleaped a great barrier. She had resented 
as an unwarrantable familiarity his calling 
Miss Basil “ Pamela;” but it could not oc- 
cur to her to resent the use of her own name 
in that way, for, as every one called her “ the 
little Joanna,” it seemed perfectly natural 
that he also should address her thus; yet, 
coming from him, the sound of her own name 
was so unexpected that for the moment it de- 
prived her of the power, almost of the wish, 
to retreat. She was mending the handle of a 
large willow-basket with a piece of faded 
ribbon, and she bent over her task now with 
fingers trembling visibly. 

“Give me that,” said Arthur, laying vio- 
lent hands upon the basket; “I'll mend it 
for you.” 

“No, no, no!” said Joanna, excitedly, 
and clinging to the basket as though it were 
an egis; “Isay no! I must be going!” 

“ You always ‘ go,’” said the young man, 
reproachfully. “I think you might some- 
times stay to amuse me; it is so stupid.” 

Joanna looked at him askance, The idea 
that this young gentleman, who had seen the 
world, could be amused by her, was prepos- 
terous. 

“But I must go,” said she, decidedly, 
“ Pamela has given me something to do.” 

“ Always that dreadful ‘ Pamela!’” said 
Arthur, impatiently. 

“T have told you,” corrected Joanna, with 
dignity, “ that she is Miss Basil.” 

“ But that is so indefinite,” objected Ar- 
thur; “and I have a devouring curiosity 
about you Basils.” 

“To be in the house all this time, and 
not know who Pamela is!” said Joanna, with 
a little toss of indignation. 
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“ How should I know when you hold your- tounded. 


It was no small surprise to find 


selves always aloof?” said Arthur, apologet- | that this little rustic knew French, and had 


ically. 

Joanna colored. 

“We breakfast and dine very early,” said 
she. “It is very—plebeian, I know; but— 
it is convenient and better for the health. 
Pamela does not approve of a late break- 
fast.” 

“Which is a great pity,” said Arthur; 
“for my aunt and I do not approve of an 
early one. People have a chance of becom- 
ing sociable when they take their meals to- 
gether. I might have learned the whole fam- 
ily history of the Basils by this time, and 
no doubt I should have been very much en- 
tertained ; but, as it is, I am still an ignorant 
stranger, and dreadfully bored for lack of a 
little enlivenment.” 

“Oh!” said Joanna; but the brief mono- 
syllable expressed a volume. She knew very 
little of the family history of the Basils, ex- 
cept that they were of French extraction, and 
she shrank from betraying her ignorance of 
her kindred to a young man who was known 
to be, in the grandmamma’s phrase, “ so very 
well connected,” She was anxious to do jus- 
tice to her position as the young lady of the 
Basil family, but her inexperience in the ways 
of society embarrassed her not a little. She 
readily perceived that there was a certain 
tone about young Hendall quite different 
from any thing she had ever studied in the 
way of “manners ;” but, ready as she was, 
she could not imitate it upon the spur of the 
moment; and, not knowing what reply to 
make to his bantering speech, she only said 
“Oh!” rather despairingly, and under her 
breath, as it were. Then, after what seemed 
to her a fearfully long pause, she added, with 
sudden resolution, ‘‘ But I must go!” and 
smothered a little sigh, as she rose. Her 
conscience smote her for relenting, or wish- 
ing to relent, toward this tyrant and usurp- 
er. 

“And I must go with you,” said Ar- 
thur. 

“Why?” asked Joanna, rather startled. 

“ Pour me désennuyer,” he said, not un- 
willing to dazzle and mystify this simple 
maiden, like the very young man that he 
was; but for his punishment, Joanna, with 
a radiant smile, exclaimed : 

“Oh, [ understand you! I know French, 
for my ancestors, you see, were French— 
and so I thought it a shame not to know 
their language. Pamela could not have me 
regularly instructed ; it was—inconvenient ; 
so I learned by myself as well as I could, 
until last summer there came a little old 
French lady to board in that brick-house—did 
you notice it, a little way back from the road 
as you come out from town? Nobody lives 
there now ; but the people that did live there 
took this poor French lady to board. She 
was an invalid, and Pamela sent her fruit 
every day—Pamela is very good to the sick, 
you know. Well, I carried the fruit myself, 
and the dear old madame was very kind. 
From her I—acquired the true accent; and, 


Mr. Hendall,” she added, complacently, “I | 


think your accent is very good.” 
If one had suddenly struck him, Arthur 





learned it, one might almost say, by sheer 
force of will; but the patronizing tone in 
which she expressed her flattering opinion 
of his accent was hard on his vanity. Yet 
Joanna had not meant to be patronizing. 
She spoke nothing but the simple truth when 
she said that she knew French; and, as she 
was neither shy nor vain, she had not hesi- 
tated to pronounce, in her straightforward 
way, what she felt was a correct as well as a 
favorable judgment. But young Hendall was, 
for a brief moment, deprived of the power 
of speech. He walked by her side in silence, 
undetermined whether to accompany her or 
to turn back ; for he began to fear that he 
should like the little Joanna none the better 
for her knowledge of French. However, as 
she manifested no disposition to make a dis- 
play of her hard-won accomplishment, he 
took courage, and asked (in English) what 
she was going to do with her basket. 

“Tam going to gather roses for Pamela.” 

“But what can she mean to do with that 
great basketful? Is she going to give a 
May-party ?” 

“Ob, no,” Joanna answered, with a sigh 
and a smile, as if divided between admiration 
and regret ; “ Pamela would not waste her 
time on a May-party, I’m afraid. You see, 
she—uilizes every thing,” she continued, in 
an explanatory manner; “for she is a—an 
extraordinary manager. She doesn’t like to 
see any thing wasted. Now, these roses, 
they bloom, and wither, and—and—are ez- 
haled away to no profit; so this year Pamela 
is going to try an experiment. She is always 
ready for an experiment, and she is almost 
always successful. She has an excellent re- 
cipe for making rose-water, and that is what 
she wants with the roses.” 

“ And then what will she do with so much 
rose-water ?” Arthur asked. 

“Oh, it is good for many things,” said 
Joanna; “and she will have some to sell. 
She wouldn’t take the trouble if she didn’t 
think it would pay.” 

“A remarkable woman Miss Basil must 
be,” said Arthur. “She makes every edge 
cut, doesn’t she ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Joanna 
answered, coloring high. “‘ She must be man- 
aging, because, you know, we are not rich. 
Basilwood ’’— she stopped suddenly, over- 
powered by emotion. 

Young Hendall understood her without 
further words. “ Basilwood shall always be 
your home, always,” he said, with warmth. 
“My aunt wishes you to understand that— 
and so do I.” 

“Mine and ’Mela’s? We shall never 
have to go away ?” Joanna asked, eagerly. 

“Never on our account, be sure,” an- 
swered Arthur. 

Joanna did not attempt to express her 
surprise and gratitude in any way. She 
raised her hand furtively to brush away a 
tear, and then said, very quietly, but with a 
sigh in which a great weight was lifted from 
her heart : 

“It is a tangled place where the roses 
grow. I think you had better not come. 


could not have been more thoroughly as- | The grandmamma told Pamela that the doctor 





says you are to keep very quiet and not 
exert yourself.” But these simple words, 
expressed with genuine feeling, bore testimo. 
ny to the total change her sentiments toward 
the tyrant and usurper had now undergone, 

“TI sha’n’t exert myself to obey him,” 
said Arthur. “TI like roses entirely too well,” 
And he followed Joanna to the tangled spot 
where the roses grew—rather, however, be. 
cause Joanna interested him than because he 
cared so much for the flowers. 

And Joanna, innocently glad to have him 
go with her, said nothing further to discour. 
age him. 





BITTER FRUIT: 


A STORY IN A PROLOGUE AND THREE 
CHAPTERS.* 


(From Advance-Sheets.) 


THE PROLOGUE.—(Paris.) 


ya THEODORE, fashionable mo. 
diste, etc., understood the situation at 
a moment’s glance. It was a splendidly. 
furnished apartment in the Rue Castiglione, 
into which she, and the grand dress she had 
brought with her, had been ushered. The 
depth of madame’s knowledge of human na- 
ture was highly creditable, saving always 
that in width it was limited to that portion 
of human nature which fell within the scope 
of her business experience—the vanity of 
women. She knew that this vanity was 
equally the begetter of great extravagance 
aud profitable expenditure—of great extray- 
agance and unprofitable loss; and she felt, 
moreover, that the entire raison d’étre for her 
own existence in the economy of Parisian 
life, nay, in the very world itself, lay in that 
same cardinal sin, vanity. 

It would, probably, have interested Ma- 
dame Théodore, and it would certainly have 
widened the limits of her knowledge, had she 
known that her theory, vanity, did not ac- 
count for the creation of the splendid dress 
she had brought with her—that its creation, 
its bedeckings of costly lace and other trim- 
mings, were due, not to vanity, but to vexa- 
tion of spirit, to heart-breaking sorrow, to 
sadness and despair. But, after all, theory 
would have been of small interest in com- 
parison with the question of practical pay- 
ment; and madame’s doubt on this point had 
caused her to accompany the dress to its des- 
tination. 

“Splendid apartments, no doubt,” mut 
tered Madame Théodore, discontentedly; 
“every thing that mortals can want, but 
money—not a sou, I’ll warrant, to bless them- 
selves with—mortals with every thing that 





* This story is founded on a drama of the same 
title produced at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
on the 6th of October, 1873. The author desires to 
acknowledge how greatly the success of the play 
was due to the power, pathos, and tenderness of 
Miss Bateman’s creation of the réle of Nurse @ra- 
ham ; nor can he forget the pathetic and manly 
rendering which the character of Colonel Murray 
received at the hands of the late Mr. Richard Bate- 
man—a future of excellent promise, and a mind 
charm and culture, lost in the Eastern seas. 
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money can buy always want money—I shall 
be ruined!” Ruin meant tke loss of seventy 
per cent. clear profit. “This Monsieur Trav- 
ers, what is he?—a gambler? This Madame 
Travers, what is she?” And Madame Théo- 
dore shrugged her shoulders significantly. 

A little innocent-looking provincial maid 
entered the room. In the mind of Madame 
Théodore, innocence was another name for 
ignorance, and from her own vantage-ground 
of knowledge she heartily despised the little 
waiting-maid. , 

“ Madame will see you directly,” said the 
girl, deferentially. “‘ You’ve brought home 
the dinner-dress ?” 

“Yes, alas!” replied Madame Théodore. 

“Why alas ?” 

“Come, my dear,” said Madame Théo- 
dore, in tones of great affability; “we dress- 
makers and maids ought to know one anoth- 
er; we can work so nicely together—you un- 
derstand. Money all right, hey? Don’t 
speak—a nod’s enough for me.” 

“T think so. Oh, yes.” 


“TI think not—oh, no. Who gave you 


that ring?” she inquired, casting a hungry 

eagle glance at a ring the little maid held on 

her finger. “A sweetheart? Lucky girl!” 
“No, madame,” replied the girl, blush- 


“A ring, and not a sweetheart! Still 
lackier.” 

“What's it worth, madame?” 

“Do you want to sell it?—sell a gift— 
for your wages couldn’t buy such a ring? 
Fickle girl—oh, fie!” 

“Gift or not, I want to sell it.” 

“You mean, madame wants to sell it,” 
replied Madame Théodore, with a sudden 
home-thrust. 

“T never said so,” exclaimed the girl. 

“No, my love; but I’m as good a judge 
of the truth as I am of precious stones. 
Iet me look at it!” And Madame Théo- 
dore snatched the ring from the unwilling 
maid. “I’ts a pretty ring enough—not pure 
water, though—there’s a flaw in that stone! 
the setting’s old-fashioned—a family affair, I 
should think.” 

“Tts value, madame?” the girl asked, 
anxiously. 

“Hum !—it’s about worth what it was 
meant to pay for—that dress.” 

“Only that!” 

“That’s twelve hundred francs, my dear, 
and very moderate. Remember that I am 
Madame Théodore. You pay for genius in 
dressmaking, my child, as you pay for it in 
painting and the other fine arts. I don’t 
nind twenty francs for your commission!” 

“Why, madame said it cost double that.” 

“Ah, my innocent lamb,” said Madame 
Théodore, contemptuously, as she returned 
the ring, “ precious stones are bought for 
one price and sold for another; they are 
bought with money—they are sold for want. 
4s you will,” she continued, with affected in- 
difference ; “only recollect that Iam a woman, 
vith a woman’s sentimental weakness for 
fimonds. Try the Jews; their weakness is 
bard profit.” 

“I don’t know where I can go to in 
Paris,” murmured the girl, “and madame 
"ants the money immediately.” 





“She can have it, then,” and Madame 
Théodore drew the notes from her pocket. 
“Take them, my child, if you will—only be 
quick about it. I always make a fool of 
myself over diamonds; but I dearly love the 
crispness of bank-notes, and in another min- 
ute I may repent.” 

“ Here’s the ring, madame.” 

“ And ‘here's your twenty francs commis- 
sion,” said Madame Théodore, graciously; 
and she placed the ring in her pocket with 
evident satisfaction. 

“T think, my dear,” she continued, “ you 
will shortly be in want of another situation.” 

“T will never leave madame—never,” 
replied the girl, earnestly. ‘I love her so, 
poor thing!” 

“ A very pleasing sentiment, my love; but 
in all probability she will leave you—then 
come to me. I have great opportunities of 
recommending girls I like to my customers. 
By-the-by, character from your last situa- 
tion ?—there might be a demur; no matter, 
Madame Théodore’s word is enough. I prom- 
ise you a first-rate situation. Dress-makers 
and maids, my dear—it’s so nice and pleas- 
ant when they work comfortably together. I 
hear the bell—that means the money. Well, 
you’ve got the money sooner than could have 
been expected. Go, my child; alacrity is 
the essence of faithful service.” And the 
girl hurried from the room, with the money 
for her mistress, and the twenty francs as.a 
burden on her little innocent conscience. 
She would fain have refused the commission, 
but she was afraid of Madame Théodore’s 
ridicule. 

“Can any thing be more fortunate?” 
thought that lady, joyfully. “ Madame want- 
ed her money, and she gets it. I wanted my 
money, and I shall get it—-seventy per cent. 
clear profit. The little maid gets her com- 
mission of twenty francs. The circle of sat- 
isfaction is complete, and I get this ring into 
the bargain!” 

Madame Théodore drew the ring from her 
pocket, and gazed gleefully on its sheen— 
hard as the diamond was that gaze of hers. 

“ Dear, sweet diamonds !” she murmured, 
playfully ; “‘ always new, though the setting’s 
old; doubtless a wedding-gift to the grand- 
mamma Travers. 0 reputable diamonds! 
and then to her daughter ; O reputable fami- 
ly diamonds! and then to Madame Travers 
herself; and so to me; and whither now ? 
The Palais Royal, most likely; reset and 
sparkling in some firmament of purple velvet 
—heaven enough for most women! O dear 
diamonds, you were so good and virtuous in 
England, the vanity of chaste and honorable 
matrons! I tremble for your future life here 
in Paris.” 

Perhaps Madame Théodore, with her inci- 
sive power of perception, may have suspected 
that there was some sort of arialogy between 
those diamonds and the story of her who had 
been their late possessor. 

Madame Travers entered the room; her 
dress was radiant—full canary-colored silk 
with a subtile emphasis of cerise piping on 
the deft trimmings; the hand of a mistress, 
or probably a master, was visible in the grand 
treatment of detail, outline, and folds. Ma- 
dame Théodore, with all the meanness of ri- 





valry, was stirred to the depths of her artistic 
soul ; the face of Madame Travers was indeed 
very weary, very sad and care-worn ; but her 
dress was faultless. 

Madame Travers, acknowledging the pres- 
ence of Madame Théodore, threw herself 
wearily into a chair. 

“ You have brought home the dress ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ You have made the alterations ?” 

“ Will madame try it on?” 

“No, thank you. I dare say it will do. 
Have you your bill?” 

“ As madame pleases ; but it’s no matter.” 

“T wish to pay at once.” Madame Trav- 
ers took the bill and looked at the amount. 
“ Rather high, I think, Madame Théodore.” 

“ Pardon me, madame, we never consider 
cost in dresses of this character. We never 
solicit patronage ; we have our price, which 
is according to the value of our prestige.” 

“Here’s the money,” replied Madame 
Travers, laconically ; “ receipt the bill.” 

“ Has madame any other orders ?” 

“Not at present.—Good-evening ;” and 
Madame Travers threw herself back in her 
chair. 

“ Good-evening, madame; thank you for 
your patronage ;”’ and madame retired tow- 
ard the door. “The little maid will soon 
want another place,” she thought to herself, 
as she cast one last hard glance at the weary 
face and the radiant dress of her English pat- 
roness ; “it means that monsieur is tired of 
madame. Mon Dieu! the old story.” 

“The moment monsieur comes in,” said 
Madame Travers to the little maid, “run 
over to the restaurant and see that they bring 
the supper directly—very hot, mind. The 
champagne was too much iced last time; do 
take care, Louise, monsieur is so very partic- 
ular.” , 

“Tll take care, madame.—Shall I take 
the new dress to your room ?” 

“Tea” 

Of course, Louise couldn’t help opening 
the milliner’s basket. ; 

“O madame, how lovely! such beautiful 
trimmings! Madame will look so hand- 
some. Wouldn’t madame have just one 
peep?” 

“Don’t trouble me, Louise; take away 
the dress.” 

“O madame, it is so very charming!” 

“Go, Louise, I tell you; I wish to be 
alone.” 

And Louise obeyed, marveling much how 
her mistress could resist the fascination of 
such a beautiful dress; and, in the bitter- 
ness of her sorrow, Madame Travers marveled 
also. 

“A new dress,” she murmured; “ how I 
loved dress once! those old days; the rapt- 
ure of a new dress, the delight of a new 
dress, the delicious vanity of a new dress! 
It’s no delight now —no vanity, Heaven 
knows, but the hard struggle of a weary 
heart to draw that man’s cold eyes and ab- 
sent thoughts back to me through the novel- 
ty of some new costume. Can it be possi- 
ble? What! three short months, and the 
profession of an eternal love converted into 
a miserable lie? And yet, lie as it is, I must 
cling to it, feign to believe it, smile on it; 
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for there’s nothing left me in this world but 
that lie. The love’s gone; how long will the 
lie last? How can I eke it out, how can I 
stave off that day when he will leave me, 
that day when the lie will be done away, and 
I shall have to face the fearful truth? 
Alone, then!—no, not alone, there'll be 
death at my side that day; but, if death be 
so close, then repentance! How can I re- 
pent ?—Tears!” (she started up and gazed 
with terror in the glass). “ Tears, red eyes! 
he’ll turn from me in disgust.” 

She rang the bell ; Louise entered. 

“ My powder-puff, quickly.” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

Louise hurried from the room, and quick- 
ly returned with the puff. 

“ My hair is ruffled ; put it right, Louise. 
Monsieur may return at any moment—quick- 
ly! My face, is it all right?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“T don’t look as if I had been crying, 
do I?” 

“No, madame.—Has madame been cry- 
ing?” the girl asked, with sympathy. 

“No, no! I’ve not been crying,” she re- 
plied, in harsh tone. “I only thought I 
looked as if Ihad. Why should I cry, Lou- 
ise? I’ve every thing to make me happy. 
Cry, indeed; absurd nonsense !—His step!” 
she exclaimed, listening intently ; “ he’s com- 
ing at last, thank Heaven! at last, at last.— 
The supper, quickly, Louise; very hot, and 
the champagne, you know.” 

“Tl take care, madame!” and the girl 
ran out of the room. 

The steps echoed along the corridor ; her 
heart beat, and she trembled from head to 
foot with anxiety. She knew, alas! too late, 
that the man she was so anxiously expecting 
was a liar, a blackleg, and a gambler; her 
one grievous crime had leveled her to his low 
estate ; and save but for that one crime, she 
was honest and truthful and high-minded and 
a lady still, with all the delicate feelings and 
instincts and customs of home-life clinging 
to her; and yet she must needs cling to this 
man with desperation, for she felt that he 
alone stood between her and utter perdition. 

The steps were at the door—the steps 
passed the door, and Upton Travers did not 
come. Sick at heart, she rang the bell; the 
supper must not be brought over, lest it 
should get cold before he arrived. 

“You must wait, Louise; I made a mis- 
take. Monsieur has not returned.” And she 
threw herself on the sofa, Louise saw the 
tears in her eyes. 

“Monsieur will be here presently,” the 
girl said, in a cheerful voice, “I’m sure he 
will.” 

“Do you think so, Louise—do you really 
think so?” 

“A little patience, madame; that’s all. 
Perhaps monsieur is detained by the rain.” 

“ Does it rain?” 

“ A dreadful night!” 

“ Ah, well, perhaps it is the rain which 
detains him.” 

“ Won’t madame take something—just a 
little ?” said the girl, coaxingly. 

“Tm not hungry, Louise.” 

“ But madame has positively taken noth- 


“When monsieur returns, I shall have 
supper.” 

And then, in weary listlessness, she asked 
the girl about her home in Brittany? 

“ Have you got a father and mother, Lou- 
ise?” 

** Oh, yes, madame.” 

“ And they are very fond of you?” 
“Very, very fond,” the girl answered, 
with warmth. 

“If you were unhappy here, Louise ?” 


“Unhappy! But madame is so kind and 
good!” 

“T say, if you were unhappy, what should 
you do?” 


“T should go home, madame.” 
“They would be glad to see you, I sup- 
pose?” 

“They would be so very glad!” 

** And you’d see your brothers and sis- 
ters ?” 

“Oh, yes, madame; and the dear good 
old curé, he’s quite as fond of me as my own 
father ; he prepared me for my first commun- 
ion, and he blessed me before I went away ; 
and he told me to be good and honest, 
and—” 

“ Yes, yes, Louise, that will do—you can 
go now. I wish to be alone.” 

And the girl went; she, too, was crying 
at the remembrance of her, village home. 

“Go home! That girl can go home!” 
cried the miserable woman, in bitter sorrow, 
“and my home is encircled with a curse. I 
was his favorite child; he would do for me 
what he wouldn’t do for the others, always 
what I wanted; his pet, his idol—and now 
my name must never be uttered in his pres- 
ence. My brothers, they would have died 
for me. Had any one dared to say or do 
aught against me, with their quick blood, it 
would have been a blow; they'll only shrink 
away with shame now. © my sister! the 
old days—one heart, one soul between us; 
our life in childhood, our life as girls; the 
same thoughts, the same feelings; and now 
only scorn and contempt.” 

Her restless, feverish hands half uncon- 
sciously drew a letter from her pocket. 

“My sister’s letter! how bitter, how re- 
lentless! not one word of pity. She must 
know I want pity. That’s right; drive home 
the bitter words, heap up the coals of fire! 
I'll answer it! it’s so rude not to answer let- 
ters.” 

She started up, seized pen and paper, and 
wrote, with rapid hand: 


“My peargest Sister: Your sympathy is 
all misplaced. I am very happy—very hap- 
py. I possess all I desire—endless devotion 
from one who has sworn to be forever true, 
and who will be forever true to his oath—”’ 


“ A note, madame,” said Louise, entering 
theroom. “A woman brought it; shall she 
wait?” 

“Let her wait, Louise,” and the girl left 
the room. 

“Upton’s hand!” exclaimed Madame 
Travers, gazing with terror at the hurried 
pencil direction. ‘“ What does it mean?” 

She tore open the envelope, and scanned 


“Dearest: Only time fora word. A run 
of cursed luck. I must leave you for a few 
days; I shall soon return, I dare not say 
more; I am forced to fly. 
“ Ever affectionately yours, 

“ Upron Travers,” 


She staggered to a chair. 

“Tt’s all over! the lie is at an end. Cow- 
ard! mean, pitiful coward! He did not dare 
to face me. Gone! alone now! Heaven 
help me, I’ve never been alone in my whole 
life, always some one or some influence to 
protect me, some shelter between me and the 
outside world ; and now I must encounter all 
alike; that veil of family life, which hid me 
from the rough gaze of the world, plucked 
from my face. Impossible! I can’t endure 
it. I must cling to him; he must, in very 
mercy, give me shelter and protection. I'll 
beg and pray on my knees to go with hin— 
anywhere, anyhow, but not alone!” 

She rang the bell. 

“ Where’s the woman who brought the 
note? Send her in; quick, Louise, quick!” 

Louise ushered the woman in—old, hag- 
gard, squalid—a beggar; but the woman 
was not abashed by the splendor of the 
room cr the grand dress of Madame Travers; 
hungering for bread, and yet with a cynical 
smile gathering on her wrinkled lips. 

“The gentleman who gave you this note 
—where is he?” exclaimed Madame Travers, 
with intense anxiety. 

“TY don’t know, madame,” replied the 
woman, sullenly. 

“Tell me all you know, for mercy’s 
sake!” 

“ He called me to the cab-door—‘ Deliver 
this note,’ he said; ‘they'll give you five 
francs ’—that’s all I know.” 

“Did you hear where the cab was go- 
ing?” ‘ 

“ No.” 

“Try to recollect—do try to recollect!” 

“ The train, I think.” 

“ What station?” 

“TI didn’t hear—‘five francs’ were his 
last words.” 

“Td have given you fifty francs—a hun- 
dred frances, if you’d heard!” 

“TI wish I had—it would have been hav- 
dy; and that’s bread and meat to me now,” 
chuckled the woman. “ But for you, what’s 
the odds? He’s gone. When these men go 
—they go—it’s all over—nay, the old story; 
the story of thousands of women—amy story! 
my story to the very letter; only it was® 
diligence that took him away, not the train.” 

“Silence, woman!” exclaimed Madame 
Travers, starting back in horror. ‘“ Go—g®, 
Isay!” 

“Yes, yes. I'll go fast enough when I 
get my five francs,” answered the woman, 
vindictively. ‘“Needn’t be so mighty grané, 
my fine lady. I’ve lived in as good a room 
as this, and had as fine a dress, and finer, t00. 

You’ve heard tell of the Merveilleuses. We 
knew what dress was in those days — and 
fine living too—that we did! we and our 
friends, those fine gentlemen, Jfessieurs les 
Ineroyables !” 

“Make her go, Louise—give her the five 
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en’s sake, make her go!” And Madame 
Travers stopped her ears against the woman’s 
horrible talk. 

“Pll go—Ill go,” muttered the woman, 
with an angry scowl. “Be insolent, with 
your rosy lips; grovel in the kennel when 
those lips are withered!” 

Louise hustled the woman out of the 
room, and watched her down the stairs. 
Madame Travers was left alone; she threw 
herself on the sofa, and clasped her hands in 
despair. : 

“His cursed work is done!” she mur- 
mured, “and that wretched woman, his mes- 
senger, Stands before me, a mirror of my life 
tocome; her story—my story—her past, my 
future. Heaven help me! this cannot be. 
What’s to be done? Debt, first. Ill sell all 
Ihave; Heaven grant it may be enough to 
pay every thing ; and then I'll work—needle- 
work—a servant—hard work, any drudgery, 
so it be honest. Alas! who'll take me? Your 
character? They turn away. No, no,” she 
cried vehemently. ‘I have erred before God 
and man; but I don’t belong to that sad sis- 
terhood—I don’t indeed, I swear I don’t; 
they can’t claim me—I have no fellowship 
with them—no fellowship, God be praised !” 
She was alone in that room; but she seemed 
to be pleading her cause at the bar of public 
opinion. The good women she had known, 


the friends of her past life, rose before her in 
all the sternness of their inflexible morality. 
She herself had felt no mercy in her days of 
virtue; she herself had felt loathing, scorn, 
and shrinking contempt for those who had 
fallen; she saw the smile of incredulity gath- 


ering on the faces of the judges her terror 
had conjured up; she heard the answer to 
her protest—a chorus of vindictive triumph : 
“Our sister, our sister,” cried those women 
she had scorned, “ come to us—no room for 
subtile sdifference—all nice distinctions are 
merged in your one crime. You've crossed 
the narrow streamlet; tramp on with us, it 
quickly widens downward to the ocean of all 
@ime; walk forever on our side.” And she 
beheld condemnation written in her judges’ 
eyes. “No,” she cried, with feverish resolu- 
tion, “I'll go back—back, at once—back by 
the only way—the one terrible way, back by 
death’s bridge. Death’s a crime, they say— 
tot when it’s a crime to live; no home; no 
refuge; the choice of shame or death—then 
be it death! © Shame, make me brave in 
the fear of thee! © Death, you always 
seemed so terrible in past days—so terrible 
when my mother died—I go to thee! Where 
shall I find you?—the river? Yes; one 
plunge; you'll stretch out your arms, and I 
shall be saved.” She rang the bell ; Louise 
entered. 

“My hat and cloak.” 

“Is madame going out? Madame will 
Want a cab; it’s a fearful night.” 

“It won’t hurt me, Louise,” she an- 
swered, with an hysterical laugh—that trag- 
edy of a laungh—the laugh of Aune Boleyn, 
when she elasped her hands round her slen- 

neck. 

‘i But madame is so delicate,” persisted 

se. 

“My old hat and cloak — they won't 
spoil; not the fur lining; quick!” As she 





turned from the girl, who went to obey her 
behest, her eyes fell on the letter she had be- 
gun to write to her sister. 

“Tl finish it,” she said; and she sat at 
the table. * “‘ When my sister reads it, she’ll 
be very sorry; When they read it, no more 
hard words, no more curses then; but the 
old days, what I used to be to them in the 
old days—the old feelings will all come back, 
and they’ll be very, very sorry; death will 
have washed away my sin.” She took up 
her pen and finished the letter: “I repeat, 
I am happy, very happy.—Your affectionate 
sister, Margaret. Give my best love to my 
father, Frank, and Harry.” “They will be 
glad of that message,” she murmured, “ when 
they know Iam dead.” In her mind’s eye she 
forecast the arrival of the letter at her home ; 
the tearful, sorrowing group—father, broth- 
ers, sister—she knew what each would say; 
the old breakfast-room, the old butler who 
hed known and loved her from a child. The 
vision was painfully vivid and real; she could 
touch the old accustomed cups and saucers, 
Queen Charlotte’s blue Worcester pattern, 
the old-fashioned urn, the old, quaint, green- 
handled knives, the faithful old colley dozing 
on the hearth-rug. She had returned home; 
she was with them again; sorrow and pity 
had made her once more the spoilt idol of 
their hearts. 

Louise entered with her hat and cloak; 
the vision faded—she closed the letter. 

“Post this the first thing to-morrow 
morning,” she said, in deliberate tone ; “it’s 
very important. I haven’t got a stamp; but 
here’s the money.” She laid a franc on the 
letter. ‘‘ You can keep the change; and now 
you can go to bed,” she added, “I sha’n’t re- 
quire you any more.” 

“O madame, let me sit up for you,” said 
the girl, imploringly. 

“Obey me, Louise, do you hear?” The 
girl left the room, awed by her mistress’s 
voice. In all probability that girl would be 
the last human being she would ever speak 
to, and she had dismissed her with harsh 
tones. One terrible fear held her mind with 
absorbing power—the degradation that life 
must henceforth be to her; still the sense of 
duty to others was not wholly destroyed. 
The girl’s wages! Shesat down, and inclosed 
the sum due in an envelope. The rent of the 
apartments! The landlady would take pos- 
session of her goods, and so be paid. She 
felt her work in life was finished. She rose 
from the ehair and put on cloak and hat, and 
then, with old custon strong to the last, she 
looked at herself in the glass and carefully 
adjusted her dress; she looked, as of cus- 
tom also, at her face. Many a time—daily in 
the past, and many times a day—had the 
mirror responded to the vanity of her heart 
with a gracious benediction, “Go forth, fair 
face, and fascinate many with your bright- 
ness and your charms.” Pale and hard- 
drawn with the tension of desperate resolu- 
tion was the face she now beheld. She had 
never seen that face before; she could not 
help gazing on it, it was so new and strange, 
and terrible. But the mirror could not re- 
veal that sadder sight beyond all ken of 
human eyes; she could not see how a cow- 
ardly, absorbing, abject care of self—of her 





own misery, her own degradation—was hurry- 
ing her on to crown a great crime with a great- 
er crime, self-destruction. Sheforced herself 
away from the mirror with a shudder; but her 
awful resolution was not shaken, and now to 
the river to meet death ! . 

She was destined, indeed, to meet the dark 
shadow, but not in the cowardly manner she 
had purposed. Alone and deserted in the 
world, she was being mercifully cared for, 
though she knew it not. Her resolution was 
to remain unchanged, but its darkness was 
to be turned to light; its gloomy sacrifice 
for the sake of self changed into noble self- 
sacrifice for the sake of others; the path of 
redemption and repentance was being pre- 
pared for her steps. 

As she stood on the threshold of the door, 
the girl, pale with alarm and agitation, hur- 
ried up to her: 

“© madame, something so dreadful has 
happened!” 

“ What’s the matter, Louise?” 

“We must all go this very night—this 
moment!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“The doctor has just said so; no one 
must remain in these rooms. Madame Val- 
nay is fearfully ill.” 

“ Our landlady ?” 

“Yes, madame—malignant scarlet fever ; 
we must go at once. I can go to my uncle’s 
at Passy. Madame will let me go as soon as 
possible. I’m so frightened!” 

“Go, Louise, as soon as you can.” 

“It’s very sad,” continued the girl, with 
tears in her eyes. “ Poor thing, it’s such a 
fearful disease, no one will stay to nurse 
her.” 

“ What do you say?” 

“They’re all afraid; the doctor will try 
to get one of the good Sisters tocome. I'll 
pack up madame’s things this moment.” 

“Pack up your own things, Louise ; don’t 
touch mine;” and Madame Travers threw 
off her hat and cloak. ‘“ Where is this poor 
woman ?” she asked. 

“In the little room at the end of the 
passage, all by herself. Oh, but madame 
mustn’t go near her, indeed she mustn’t; it 
would be so dangerous. Surely madame is 
going to leave here as soon as possible ? ” 

“No, Louise. I am going to remain.” 

“Oh, but if you were to catch the fever 
and die! Think of your parents in England 
—your brothers and sisters.” 

“T have no parents, Louise; no brothers’ 
and sisters.” 

“But, perhaps madame left a little child 
in England ?” 

“No, Louise,” she answered, with con- 
vulsive effort. “I have no child—no child, I 
tell you; I am alone—quite alone. Pack up 
your own things at once and go; here are 
your wages, Good-by! you’ve been a very 
good girl. One moment. We shall, proba- 
bly, never meet again. If you are ever 
tempted to do any thing wrong, promise me 
to think of your father and mother, your 
brothers and sisters, and the good curé ; it 
may save you, if you do— promise me, 
Louise.” 

“T will, madame,” said the girl, earnestly. 
“You have been very kind and good to me. 
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I’m sure I’d stay and help nurse that poor 
woman if I wasn’t so afraid of death; but 
they’d all be so sorry at home if I died—so 
very sorry! O madame! I can’t stay, indeed 
I can’t. Good-by!” 

“ Good-by, Louise.” And the girl hurried 
away, with tears in her eyes, and a sense of 
cowardice withal in her heart, to pack up 
and leave the house as soon as possible. 

So in the strong love of kith and kin, 
which made life so sweet and death so awful, 
Louise fled from encountering the ordeal 
which stood before her. Many have so fled 
—good, and pure, and excellent, yet cowards 
in that strong love. But the presence of 
death in that house, which was so terrible to 
the little provincial girl, brought consolation 
and redemption to Margaret Travers; she 
still, indeed, sought death, but now, God be 
thanked, it was death ennobled—death for 
the sake of another—not wicked, cowardly 
self-death, but life freely ventured that an- 
other might live. So the dark, mean, narrow 
thought of “self,” with its heavy burden of 
sin and sorrow, passed away from her soul; 
not self henceforth, but oblivion of self— 
self, buried in the woes and sufferings of oth- 
ers; and in the redeeming power of self-sac- 
rifice, and full of noble purpose and strong 
devotion, she entered the room of the sick 
and deserted woman, and became her faithful 
and unwearying nurse. 





A STORY FROM A WHALER. 


“ HIPS,” whom I knew for months by 

no other name, was ship’s-carpenter 
of the whaler Gazelle, of New Bedford. He 
was twenty-three years old, six feet high, and 
strong as an oak-tree. 

He was the favorite of the ship—and no 
wonder. He was tender and gentle, perhaps 
because he was strong; he was peaceful, be- 
cause he was powerful. And the soft word 
that turneth away wrath, with the gentle hand 
to soothe a sufferer, is often needed in the 
whale-fisheries. Most of the foremast-hands 
of the Gazelle were rough Portuguese lads, 
from the Western Islands, on their first 
voyage. They were treated with coarse con- 
tempt by the few American seamen, and by 
the officers. The only “ white man ”—as the 
Yankee suilor loves to call himself—who was 
kind and patient with the rude boys was 
Chips; and he was never tired of showing 


or teaching them something of what he knew..- 


He was one of those unselfish fellows who do 
not believe in keeping knowledge to them- 
selves. He had never been to sea before; 
but, during the first two years of this voyage, 
he had attended to so many things besides his 
own easy work that he was looked on as one 
of the best and coolest whalemen aboard. 
Although exempted from standing watch, he 
had insisted on doing so from the first day 
out. At night, if the weather was good, he 
would sit on the main hatch, in the centre of 
a ring of the Portuguese lads, and with won- 
derful patience teach them to make splices 
and knots, and to speak English. He never 
tired of doing this or any other kindly thing 
for them. In the day-time, if there were 
work for him at his trade, he still had them 





round him, explaining every thing as he 
sawed or planed, just as if he wished to make 
them as good carpenters as he was himself. 

On Sunday, when every one brought his 
letters and pictures on deck, Chips showed 
the only signs of isolation he ever gave. He 
was the only one on board—except myself— 
who had neither pictures nor letters—neitber 
face nor word to remind him of home. When 
the ship touched at some -port with a post- 
office, and every one else ran for his letters, 
Chips remained aboard—he knew there was 
none for him. In one of the boy’s albums he 
found a picture of an old, white-haired wom- 
an—the lad’s mother—and every Sunday af- 
ter he asked for that album, and always gave 
it back when he had turned to that picture. 

The ship had been two years out when I 
first saw Chips. Through strange and un- 
happy circumstances, I was afloat on the In- 
dian Ocean in a small boat when this New 
Bedford whaler hove in sight, and ran down 
toward me. It was a day of exquisite pain 
and joy when the white-sailed ship came 
slowly, in the light breeze, to save an outcast 
from death, and worse than death. It was 
late in the evening when the blessed cool- 
ness of the shadow of the sails fell on my 
boat. Another minute, and the frail shell 
struck the side of the whaler; and the first 
man to spring out in the mizzen-chains, to 
help me aboard, was strong-handed Chips, 
with tears of sympathy in his eyes. On deck 
the captain met me with an open hand and 
heart; and for eight months I sailed with 
the whalemen, and took part in the good and 
ill that befell them. 

Chips and I were friends from the instant 


our hands struck. Shaking hands is one of ° 


my natural tests of character. Some people 
shake your hand so politely that you feel they 
would care mighty little about shaking your 
acquaintance; some men slip their hands 
into yours and make you feel as if you were 
squeezing a fish ; some people's hands are so 
thick, and fat, and cold, that you might as 
well grasp the fingers of a leather dummy; 
most people, and nice people, shake hands 
as a preliminary to conversation; but now 
and then one’s hand strikes into a sympa- 
thetic palm, the fingers take full hold, the 
thumbs interlock and close—and when that 
friendly grasp is over, there is not a word to 
be said—it spoke all friendly greeting in its 
own good language. Just such a kindly and 
grim grip did Chips give me the first time we 
met. 

When picked up, I was in a bad way for 
clothes ; all that belonged to me in the world 
were the few branded rags that I had worn 
in the boat. Sailors are used to such things; 
and they know the remedy. Every one came 
forward with his little offering. One brought 
a hat, another a jacket, another a pair of sea- 
boots, a jack-knife, a cake of tobacco, and so 
on, until I had a bunk full of marine neces- 
saries. Chips had least to give of all, for he 
had shipped without a regular outfit. But, 
when he saw all that had been given—smil- 
ing at the rough boys as each one handed his 
offering—he drew me off to his own cubby- 
hole, and hauled round his chest. Out on 
his bed came the contents; and in a minute 
there was a fair division of all it contained— 





flannels, shirts, stockings, and every thing, to 
a handkerchief. 

“These are yours, and these are mine,” 
said Chips; “and I'll make you a chest to. 
morrow.” 

That’s the sort of man he was in every 
thing. No wonder the boys loved him, and 
that the one word spoken in the best tones 
of the ship was the name of kind-heurted, 
manly Chips. 

He was brave as he was kind. When 
whales were chased, Chips went down in g 
boat; and there was no cooler head among 
them when the fragile thing was to be laid 
broadside to a monster nearly as long as the 
ship. Once, when the boat was stove bya 
sweep of the awful flukes in the death-flurry, 
one of the boys was crushed by the blow and 
driven senseless under water. When Chips 
came to the surface he counted the heads and 
missed one ; and down in the bloody brine he 
went among the sharks and fished up the 
sinking body. He was a mighty swimmer, 
and, with only an oar to cling to, he held the 
senseless man out of the water from noon till 
sunset, 

The events I am going to relate occurred 
on that voyage—a little more than five years 
ago. 

The Gazelle had been cruising for three 
months a few hundred miles off the coast of 
Western Australia—the great penal colony 
of England—and during that time had not 
fallen in with a single sperm-whale. One raw 
afternoon, with a harsh breeze and a rising 
sea, at last we heard the long, sing-song cry, 
from the mast-head, “ He blows ! ther—ee— 
blo-o-ows!” Four times, at regular inter. 
vals of about forty seconds, the cry was re- 
peated ; and then we knew it was a sperm- 
whale. 

It was five in the evening when the first 
cry was heard, and the sun went down at 
half-past six with scarcely five minutes of 
twilight. As a rule, on board American 
whalers, when whales are seen late in the 
evening, the boats are not sent down, unless 
circumstances, such as weather, moonlight, 
and so on, are very favorable. In most cases 
the course of the whales and the speed of 
their travel are carefully noted. When “on 
a course” a school of sperm will move at the 
rate of about six miles an hour; when “ feed- 
ing,” they keep on the same “ ground,” not 
moving more than a few miles a day. When 
seen late in the evening, the ship is steered 
during the night according to the observa- 
tions, and often finds the school in sight in 
the morning, when the boats are at once sent 
down. 

This course was not followed on the even- 
ing in question. It was not a school we sa¥, 
but a “lone whale,” and one of extraordinary 
size. The night promised to be a rough one, 
and the whale’s motions were strangely it- 
regular, as if he had lost himself in an un- 
known sea, 

There is something solemn and mysterious 
in the sight of “ lone whales,” and marvelous 
superstitions are current among whalemen 
respecting them. Through spending year after 
year on the great waters, whalers become 
more impressionable to supernatural things 
than other seamen; and long observation of 
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the shoals or schools of the vast creatures 
they pursue tends to fill them with amazement 
and awe when they meet with a solitary levi- 
athan, who has abandoned all fellowship with 
his kind, who lives by his own law—lonely, 
mighty, and terrible! 

Soon after the cry from aloft we saw the 
whale from the deck, only a short distance 
from the ship, and we might have seen him 
Jong before had not his white, bush-like spout 
been lost in the angry whiteness that was fast 
spreading over the sea. 

For a moment all eyes were fastened on 
the long body, like a great, black tube, over 
which the waves washed. Every face was 
wonder-stricken at the immense size of the 
whale. 

Captain Gifford had been examining him 
through a glass, which he handed in turn to 
each of bis officers. ‘“ What do you say, Mr. 
Hussey ?” he inquired of the first-mate, who 
ganced at the setting sun and answered, 
“Go down, sir; we can do it.” 

“Mr, Joseph ?” and the captain turned to 
the second-mate, an old Portuguese of extraor- 
dinary size, and perhaps the most famous 
whaleman alive. 

“Go down, sir, if we want to get that fel- 
low; we'll never see him again.” 

The two other officers were younger men, 
and of the same mind. There was no time 
lost in further consultation. 

“Swing the boats!” shouted the old 
man, 
The lines and irons had already been 
thrown in by the crews. A “heave, oh!” 
and a straining sound, and in one minute the 
four boats struck the water, and the men 
were settled on the thwarts with the long oars 

out. 

The sun was low, and large, and red, and 
the whole western sea and sky were magnifi- 
cent in crimson, and gold, and black. The 
picture was one of the finest I ever saw. The 
rising sea was jet black, except where it was 
bloody ; a broad road of crimson shimmered 
from the ship to the sun, the long body of 
the whale, even blacker than the sea, was 
plainly seen in the ruddy glare; and life was 
added to the immense scene by the four white 
specks—the whaleboats—closing to a point 
as they drew near the motionless monster. 

It was not until the boats had left the 
ship that we realized how threatening was 
the weather. Every moment the seas came 
wilder and heavier against the vessel. Only 
now and again, as they were lifted on a sea, 
could we catch sight of the brave little boats. 
The breeze grew stronger every minute, and, 
before the first boat neared the whale, was 
whistling through the rigging in the wild way 
that tells of a coming gale. The captain re- 
gtetted the lowering of the boats, and soon 
signalled ghem to return. But the men were 
excited, and refused to see the signals. Filled 
to the gunwale, the seas lashing over them 
every moment, on they went where only a 
thing so nearly perfect as a whale-boat could 
keep afloat:. As the first boat swung round 
to run down to windward on the whale, the 
ted sun stood fairly on the black field of 
Ocean, 

Talk about the bravery of soldiers in bat- 
te, or of men ashore in any enterprise you 








please, what is it to the bravery of such a 
deed as this? A thousand miles from land, 
six men in a twenty-eight-foot shell, coolly 
going down in a stormy sea to do battle with 
the mightiest created animal! It is the ex- 
treme of human coolness and courage, be- 
cause it is the extreme of danger. The sol- 
dier faces one peril—the bullet. The whale- 
man, in such a case as this, has three mighty 
enemies to fight—the sea, the gale, and the 
whale. 

We saw the harpooner of each boat stand 
up as they came within hearing distance, and 
send in his two irons. All the boats were 
fast before the monster seemed to feel the 
first blow. Then came the fight—the cruel 
and unnatural fight between vast power and 
cunning skill. The black water was churned 
white as the flukes struck out in rage and 
agony. The sun disappeared, and the gale 
screamed wilder in the rigging. We could 
no longer see the boats from the ship. The 
few men on board clewed up the light sail 
and took a reef in the topsails; and by this 
time the night was dark as pitch, and the gale 
had whipped and howled itself into a hurri- 
cane. 

It was fearful to think of the four small 
boats out in such a sea as was then running. 
We on the ship had to cling to the rail or 
the rigging : the terrific strength of the waves 
swept the heavy vessel about like a cork. I 
saw the captain’s face a moment as he passed 
the binnacle-lamp, and it was absolutely de- 
formed with grief and terror—not for him- 
self, brave old sailor! but for his boys in the 
boats. 

“Who's at the wheel?” he shouted ; 
“send a steady man to the wheel.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!’? answered a deep, quiet 
voice ; ‘‘ I’ve got the wheel.” 

That was Chips, and I walked aft to be 
near him. Just then a long hail came 
through the darkness, and we saw the flash 
of a boat’s lantern on the lee-quarter. Ina 
minute more a line was flung aboard, and we 
soon had one crew safe on deck. It was the 
mate’s boat. 

“Where are the others?” was the first 
question. 

“Fast to the whale,” was the answer; 
“ and there are no lanterns on the boats.” 

One of the men from the boat relieved 
Chips at the wheel, and he went forward to 
rig lanterns at the fore and main tops. When 
this was done we stood together on the fore- 
castle, looking and listening for the boats. 
Suddenly he turned to me, and said: 

“ We're going to lose some one to-night. 
While I was at the wheel, it seemed as if 
something whispered in my ear that we were 
going to lose one man to-night.” 

I said he was growing as superstitious as 
old Kanaka Joe; and he answered : 

“T can’t help it. It did seem that I heard 
that whisper, and so plain was it that I near- 
ly dropped the wheel in terror.” 

Another shout from the sea cut off further 
talk, and we soon had two more boats at the 
davits. The absent one was Mr. Joseph’s; 
and we knew that through thick and thin he 
would hold on to the whale. It was hours 
before we found him; and, when we did, he 
refused to cut his line from the carcass, The 











captain cried to him that we could not hold 
the whale in such a sea. But the old whale- 
man shouted back, “ He’s a hundred-an’-fifty- 
barreler; and, if you don’t take the line 
aboard, we’ll stick to him in the boat!” 

Soon after, as the gale was moderating, 
the line was taken in, passing through a 
strong iron brace, screwed on to the starboard 
rail just forward of the gangway amidships, 
from which it was taken back and made fast 
to the windlass-bitts at the foot of the main- 
mast. It was a new line, of stout Manila 
hemp, and its strength was put to a fearful 
test. A hundred fathoms astern of the ship 
it held the monster carcass ; and, as the ves- 
sel rolled heavily to the sea, the strain on the 
line was terrific. Standing forward of it, I 
laid my hand on the line as the strain came, 
and I felt it stretch and contract like a rope 
of India-rubber. 

Mr. Joseph’s boat had come alongside, 
and the captain, standing on the starboard 
rail, was shouting to him through a trumpet. 
The line from the whale, passing from astern 
to the brace forward, and back to the bitts 
amidships, made an acute angle, inside which 
the captain was standing. I saw and noted 
this as I passed forward, and I noticed also, 
in the dark, a tall man, who seemed to be 
leaning against the line. “I hope he’s for- 
ward of it,’ I said to myself as I went on 
with what I was about. 

I had not taken six steps from the spot 
when I knew that something strange had oc- 
curred. The ship steadied, as if the wind had 
ceased. I heard no sound greater than the 
storm; but, instead, I seemed to hear a still- 
ness. I ran amidships and grasped for the 
line. Jt was gone! A rush to the rail, and 
all was clear, The strain had torn out the 
brace. The mighty pull of the whale astern 
had jerked the line straight, like the cord of a 
gigantic bow, and the captain, who had been 
standing on the rail, was struck by the flying 
rope and thrown senseless far into the sea. 

All this had been seen by the men in the 
boat before any one on board had realized 
the affair. In less than a minute the cry of 
“ Saved!” reached us from Mr. Joseph ; and, 
in shorter time than can be imagined by a 
landsman, the boat was hanging at the davits, 
and the injured commander was being cared 
for in the cabin. 

Hard rubbing and rum are the patent 
remedies on a whaler; and by dint of these 
the captain opened his eyes in a quarter of 
an hour. He had been stunned, but not se- 
riously injured. 

He was amazed at first at seeing the mate 
and myself standing over him with the rum- . 
bottle. But without a word he realized the 
situation. 

‘“* How is the weather?” he asked. 

“The wind has gone down,” said Mr. Jo- 
seph. ‘We're under foresail, jib, and reefed 
topsails, and running right away from the 
whale.” 

“Gone ?”’ said the old man. 

“Gone,” answered Mr. Joseph, ruefully. 
“Stanchion dragged, and the line parted, and 
eight thousand dollars went without an own- 
er.” 

“Tell Chips to see to that broken rail,” 
said the captain, closing his eyes, drowsily. 
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“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the old second-mate, as 
he stamped on deck. ; 

I heard him stop at the after-hatch, where 
the boat-steerers and carpenter lived, and call 
“Chips” two or three times, At last there 
was an answer, in another voice—not Chips’s ; 
then a round of hurried feet on deck, a shout 
down the forecastle, and a shout back in an- 
swer. There was no Chips there. 

Two minutes after, a heavy foot came aft 
to the cabin-stairs, and Mr. Joseph, with a 
white face, entered. 

I knew what he had to tell. I knew now 
—just as if I had seen it all—who the man 
was whom I had seen leaning against the 
line. 

The captain looked at the second-mate. 

“Chips is gone, sir,” said the old sailor, 
with a tremor in his rough voice; “Chips was 
knocked over by the line, and we’ve gone 
four knots since it parted. I’ve put her 
about, and we’re running down again.” 

There was dead silence. We all knew the 
search was hopeless. No man could swim in 
such a sea; and we had a thought, though no 
one spoke it, that brave, strong Chips had 
been killed by the liae before he struck the 
water. 

All night we beat about the place where 
we thought it had occurred. The wind and 
sea fell, and the moon came out in great 
beauty to help our sad search. Every man 
on board staid on deck till the sun rose, 
and then we looked far and vainly over the 
heedless swell of the unbroken sea. Chips 
was dead. The rough Portuguese lads found 
it hard to believe that the kind heart and 
strong hand of their friend were gone forever. 
We all knew that the best man in the ship 
was taken away. 

Two years afterward, when I found my- 
self in Boston, I took from my sacred things 
a letter, which I had found in Chips’s chest. 
It was addressed to a woman, with the name 
and number of a Cambridge street. I found 
the place—a small frame house, with lots of 
Chips’s handiwork around it. His mother 
met me at the door, an old, white - haired 
woman. She seemed to have been waiting 
and watching for somebody. A few words 
told the hopeless story. The letter was for 
her, and she read it over—the letter of her 
only boy, asking forgiveness for his one great 
and only disobedience—and, as she read, the 
white head bent lower and lower till it met 
the thin hands; and I turned and left the 
little room I had darkened—with all its poor 
ornaments worthless now—and, as I walked 
toward Boston, I could not help thinking 
that God’s ways are often wofully far from 


being our ways. 
Joun Borie O’REItty. 





AN OCTOGENARIAN ON 
HIS TRACKS. 


WAS born in the year 1793, and am 

therefore eighty-two years old. At the 
age of seventeen my father determined that I 
should go to Europe and travel for a year. 
With the exception of the British war against 
Sweden, and the French war against Spain, it 
was then a period of universal peace in Eu- 





rope. The battle of Wagram had been 
fought, and the Peace of Vienna signed, the 
year before; that is tosay, in 1809. At the 
time of my visit the Emperor Napoleon was 
about to espouse Maria Louise. 

My father’s object was merely to enable 
me to reap the usual advantages of travel, 
familiarity with foreign languages, manners, 
institutions, works of art, and natural sce- 
nery. But in addition to these I had an ob- 
ject of my own to attain. I had recently 
read a book published in London, called 
“Templeman’s Survey of the Globe,” in 
which was given an account of the popula- 
tions of the various countries of Europe. 
This book had interested me very much, and 
I regretted that it did not also contain the 
sort of information in reference to Europe 
generally, which Arthur Young in his famous 
“Travels in France” had given with regard 
to France, Italy, and part of Spain, viz., an 
account of the condition of industry, of the 
peasantry, of the division of land, of com- 
merce, and the like. To obtain this informa- 
tion was the object which I promised myself 
to accomplish. 

My route was through England, Denmark, 
and Sweden, to Russia; thence through 
Northern Germany and the Low Countries to 
France ; thence through Switzerland, Austria, 
and European Turkey, to Constantinople ; and 
back to England by way of Greece, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

This journey I made successfully, taking 
careful notes of every thing I saw, and ob- 
taining authentic information on such topics 
as were beyond my immediate reach. At 
that period Europe was substantially all of 
the civilized world, With the exception of 
some six millions in the United States, and 
a few hundred thousands in the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main, Europe contained at 
that time all the white population of the 
globe. The East-Indian trade was small and 
slow from remoteness ; the China trade had 
not opened; the great sheep-herding regions 
of Australia, Cape of Good Hope, and La 
Plata, were scarcely more than known. 

The peasantry of England, France, Switz- 
erland, and the Low Countries, were freemen ; 
but all the rest of Europe was in serfdom. 
The freedom of the German peasants wis 
only begun in 1816, and that of the other 
Continental countries at later dates ; in Rus- 
sia so late as 1865. At the time of the visit 
I speak of, the French peasants had only re- 
cently been liberated through their great 
Revolution: so that the only peoples whom 
I found in Europe accustomed to freedom 
were those of Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
the Netherlands. 

As to the division of land—a question 
which at that time disturbed the whole of 
Europe, and, in my opinion, must disturb it 
again—it must be understood that Europe 
contains an area of about three million sev- 
en hundred thousand square miles, or, say, 
twenty-three hundred and seventy million 
acres. At the time of the visit the popula- 
tion of Europe was about one hundred and 
sixty-five millions, so that, had the land been 
equally divided among all, each person would 
have received fourteen and one-third acres. 
So far was this from being the fact that, ex- 





cept France, there was not a country in Ey. 
rope wherein immense tracts of land were not 
held by noblemen and ecclesiastical instity. 
tions. The rigor of this provision was some. 
what softened by the fact that in most coun. 
tries the great estates of the privilezed classes 
were divided into small parcels, and let out 
on rent, either to money tenants, or to métg. 
yers, or occupied and worked by serfs, Ney. 
ertheless, in some countries, notably in 
Spain, the mortmain lands were not let out 
or worked at all, but lay idle. 

I took great pains to ascertain how much 
of the area of the continent was covered with 
forests or consisted of water - surfaces and 
waste and barren lands, unfit for productive 
purposes ; for I was anxious to compare the 
productive land of Europe with that of my 
own country. The result of my observations 
and tabulations, which I can truly affirm 
gave me infinite trouble, is shown in the fol. 
lowing table: 

PRODUCING AREA OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED 


STATES IN THE YEAR 1810, COMPARED, 
(SUMS IN MILLIONS OF ACRES.) 








Forests 
Water, wastes, etc............ 
Arable and pasture 


Total Europe 





Thus of the twenty-three hundred and sey. 
enty million acres of the total area of Europe, 
only eight hundred and eighty-five million 
acres were producing, against forty million 
acres in the United States. The producing 
land, therefore, amounted to only five and 
one-third acres per capita of population in 
Europe, while it was over six acres in the 
United States. 

As to the industries of Europe, except 
the woolen trade of England, which had been 
established in ancient times, and the cotton 
trade, which was only in its infancy at the 
time of my visit, there were none in the 
sense of the word as now employed. Ew 
rope was then in the midst of that wonderful 
intellectual excitement and revival which, be- 
ginning in France during the early part of 
the previous century, had been among the 
chief causes of the Revolution, and was one 
of the few things to survive it. Subjects 
that in the present degenerate era it would 
be found difficult to obtain place for, even in 
@ quarterly magazine, were then to be found 
on the toilet-tables of the beau-monde. La- 
dies flocked to the public séances of the 
Académie, and every branch of physical s¢i- 
ence formed a fashionable study. 

The result of this great avidity for useful 
learning was that brilliant series of scientific 
and mechanical discoveries of ghich the 
world is now enjoying the fruits. Steam and 
electricity were both discovered at this era. 
So were invented the weaving-machines, git 
and chemical processes, which afforded such 
enormous impetus to the woolen and cotton 
trades, and formed the basis of the modern 
factory - system. Cuvier, Humboldt, Davy, 
Goethe, and others of like weight, were the 
scientific giants of that age. Bichat, Buffon, 
Lavoisier, and Franklin, were but recently 
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dead. Just as mechanical inventions had 
to await the scientific discoveries of these 
t minds, so organized industries had to 
follow in the footsteps of mechanical dis- 
covery. On the occasion of my visit the 
civilized world was therefore merely begin- 
ping to perform those marvelous mechanical 
labors which are now its proudest boast. 

With regard to commerce, there existed a 
small trade with the East Indies and China, 
chiefly in silks, cotton goods, tea, sugar, and 
drugs. There was a West-Indian trade in 
rum, sugar, coffee, and molasses. There was 
an American trade of some forty million dol- 
lars a year in cotton, tobacco, fish, timber, 
naval stores, and peltries; and there were be- 
ginnings of trades with all parts of the world. 
But beyond the trade in textile fabrics, which 
had then little more than a good beginning, 
there was nothing like the commerce of the 
present day, no commercial movement of 
breadstuffs and other grain, no traffic in beef, 
pork, lard, butter, and other great articles of 
food, no trade in India-rubber, guano, jute, 
raw wool, coal, iron and iron wares, other 
metals, machinery, tools, petroleum, live ani- 
mals, or many other articles that now consti- 
tute the chief objects of commerce. All 
these trades have grown up of late years. In 
my youth they were either not known, or, 
like the trade in wool and corn, prohibited or 
taxed out of existence. 

So much for Europe in 1810, that Europe 
which, after having been governed by Rome 
and superstition for more than sixteen cen- 
turies, had at length awakened from her long 
period of repose, enjoyed a century or two 
of shaking up in all departments of thought 
and activity, and was now ready, with steam- 
engine, and coal, and iron, to go to work and 
prove itself the leader of the continents. 

I have now recently returned from a jour- 
ney to Europe, which I began in the spring 
of 1875. I passed over the same route which 
I traversed before. I saw the same countries, 
the same peoples, and noted the same class 
of facts. Need I say that the changes have 
been marvelous ? 

I praise Heaven that I am enabled.to say 
that nowhere on the face of the Continent 
any longer exists human slavery in any form. 
The peasants in every country are free; no 
man is bound to the soil, all feudal and ec- 
clesiastical services are abolished. The right 
to emigrate is denied in Russia, and many 
obstacles are placed in its way in Germany; 
but these last features of restraint and op- 
pression must disappear in time. 

The population of Europe now numbers 
about three hundred and five millions—near- 
ly double its number in 1810, Taking the 
entire white or European population of the 
globe at the periods of each of my visits— 
say at one hundred and eighty millions in 
1810, and at three hundred and sixty millions 
in 1875—let us see how much better or worse 
of it is for land now than it was sixty-five 
years ago. 

The producing area of Europe in 1875 I 
found to be one thousand and fifteen million 
acres. That of the United States is about 
two hundred and fifty million acres, and that 
of the British colonies, South America, and 


other countries inhabited by Europeans, about | 





thirty-five million acres—total, say, thirteen 
hundred million acres. This area, for a pop- 
ulation of three hundred and sixty millions, 
amounts to but three and two-thirds acres 
each, against, let us say, five and one-eighth 
acres for the entire European race in 1810. 

Of course, these results are not exact, be- 
cause of the commerce between the Euro- 
pean races and others, which opens to the 
former the food-resources of countries not 
included in the producing area summarized. 
But the variation from the exact line is com- 
paratively small, and may be ignored alto- 
gether without substantial injury to a truth- 
ful comparison. 

No one will admit for a moment that the 
general consumption of our race has dimin- 
ished since the year 1810. For my own part, 
I can boast as good an appetite as ever; and 
it is a well-known fact that men now general- 
ly consume, and I may add waste, more 
abundance and variety of food, clothing, fuel, 
and other articles of subsistence, than ever 
before. Yet all these articles, except coal for 
fuel and metals for tools, implements, and en- 
gines, must be produced from the surface of 
the earth. The productiveness of that sur- 
face must, therefore, according to my figures, 
have become enhanced over fifty per cent., or 
at least one-half, in order that three and two- 
thirds acres should now support as many lives 
as five and one-eighth acres did formerly. 

Had the acquisition of this great and sig- 
nificant fact been the only result of my two 
long journeys through Europe, I should have 
considered my time and labor well spent. 

That, throughout all the European world, 
three blades of corn now grow where but two 
grew before, assures us that four blades may 
yet be made to grow upon the same area, and 
puts to rest any fears that may have grown 
up as to the encroachments of population 
upon the limits of subsistence. And that 
this most important of all progresses should 
have occurred with our race, while, so far as 
we can learn, no such progress has occurred 
with any other race, also assures us of the 
continued multiplication and increase of our 
race, until, perhaps, it shall overcome and 
subdue the entire habitable earth. 

With reference to other important changes 
which my observations taught me had oc- 
curred throughout the continent of Europe 
during the interval between my two visits 
thither, the most striking was the alteration 
of forest area. In 1810 the extent of forest- 
area in Europe was about eight hundred and 
forty-five million acres, or 35.7 per cent. of 
the entire surface; in 1875 this area had 
diminished to seven hundred and ninety-five 
million acres, or 33.6 of the surface. The 
difference, or fifty million acres, together with 
some eighty million acres of water -surface 
or waste and barren lands, constitutes the 
gain to the arable and pasture land. 

In regard to the proportion of arable to 
pasture land, I could obtain no definite de- 
tails; but, roughly speaking, I should say 
that the latter stood as three to five of the 
former in 1810, while now they stand as two 
to four. The number of grazing animals in 
Europe is probably no greater now than it 
was sixty-five years ago, although the num- 
ber at the disposal of Europeans is probably 





double, one-half of the entire number being 
quartered upon the distant plains of the Unit- 
ed States, La Plata, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Australia. Upon these plains immense 
herds of horned cattle and sheep now graze, 
to yield their hides, horns, wool, and car- 
casses toward the support of those ever-in- 
creasing masses of men who go to make 
up the progressive nations of Europe and 
North America. 

Of the numerous industries, manufacturing, 
mining, and commercial, which have sprung 
into existence since the date of my first visit 
to Europe, it is not necessary to speak. They 
are known of all the world. Lofty manufac- 
tories rear their tall chimneys in every coun- 
try of Europe. Giant masses of iron raise 
their cyclopean arms, and rattle and hammer 
and weave incessantly at the bidding of man, 
Hideous machines, with lightning-like velo- 
city, rush hither and thither upon iron rails, 
drawing masses of men and commodities in 
every direction, while myriads of steam ves- 
sels plough the main and penetrate the small- 
est rivers. 

But little more than threescore years have 
passed since my first visit to Europe, yet 
what mighty changes have occurred! The 
population of the civilized world has dou- 
bled, the limits of agricultural production 
have been extended fifty per cent., and the 
productive power of the land increased fifty 
per cent. The monopoly of estates has sub- 
stantially disappeared, and even in backward 
Italy and Spain peasants’ holdings are al- 
most as numerous as they are in the more 
progressive countries of the north. Feudal 
tenures have been abolished or modified in 
every country, freedom is now the privilege 
of all, and both the productive power and the 
share of production of every individual in- 
creased many fold. 

Who will say, after this, that the world 


does not move ? 
A. D. 





IZLUSIONS OF THE 
SENSES. 


HE little child who watches with delight 

the moon scampering wildly through the 
clouds of a windy night, and wonders why it 
does not sooner finish its race, and come 
down upon the far-off trees, is not the only 
subject of illuded sense. His brother who 
is old enough to accompany their father on a 
journey, and who, on crossing a ferry for the 
first time, sees the bank strangely moving 
away from the boat, and the trees and heav- 
ens spinning around overhead as the flat 
swings down-stream with the current, is an- 
other subject of illusion. And so is their 
father in many a thing, although, being more 
learned in the ways of Nature, the deception 
under which he labors may not be quite so 
palpable. 

In truth, scarcely a day passes in the lives 
of most people in which, despite all their 
intelligence, there is not more or less illusion 
of some of their senses. A laboring-man who 
had lost a leg used to complain bitterly of 
the itching of the missing toes. 
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“ My trouble is,” sai? he, “ that, bad as I 
want to, I can’t scratch ’em.” 

Of course, the feeling excited was wholly 
nervous. 

A similar nervous trouble, though of a 
more dignified character, occurred in the 
case of a young lady who suffered intensely 
from pain in the point of a forefinger. Her 
physician, erring in his diagnosis of the case, 
endeavored, without success, to relieve it by 
poulticing, blistering, and applying anodynes. 
One day a medical friend being present whose 
neurological information was of a higher or- 
der, he remarked to her jocosely : 

“T think, Miss M , that you are mis- 
taken as to the seat of the pain.” 

“What, doctor!” she exclaimed, “do 
you suppose I do not know where it hurts 
me?” 

“T do,” he replied; “and if you will 
loosen your dress so that I can reach your 
spine, I think you will soon agree with 
me.” 

The opportunity being afforded, he put 
his finger upon one of the vertebra between 
the shoulder-blades, and gave it a gentle 
pressure, when she screamed : 

“Doctor, you are right! 
my back.” 

“Well, now,” said he, “having discov- 
ered the seat ef the pain, I think we can re- 
lieve it.” 

He applied a counter-irritant directly over 
the ailing spot, and in the course of a few 
days the finger was well. 

Among the illusions of the sense of feel- 
ing we must not forget to mention that curi- 
ous deception, familiar to most boys, in which 
they cause one marble to seem to be two by 
rolling it in the palm of one hand by two of 
the fingers, crossed, of the other. 

Another deception of this sense is not so 
generally known. If three tumblers be filled 
with water—one hot as the finger will bear, 
and one cold a3 can be obtained, and the 
third, the middle one, a lukewarm mixture of 
the two—and a finger of each hand be held 
for a minute one in the hot and the other 
in the cold tumbler, then both plunged to- 
gether into the tepid, the water in this last 
will seem, at the same moment, hot to one 
finger and cold to the other. 

Illusions of the senses of smell and of 
taste seldom, if ever, occur, possibly from 
the fact, in the first named of the two (if it 
be a fact, which no man with a faithful nose 
can easily believe), that we have no recollec- 
tion of odors. That illusions of the sense 
of sight should so greatly outnumber those 
of any other sense or of all the others com- 
bined, may be readily accounted for by the 
fact that impressions on the eye are so much 
more vivid; but this reason leaves us at a 
loss to account for the fact that illusions of 
the sense of hearing are so few in proportion 
to those of sight, and especially that they 
should be few compared with the usually- 
supposed-less-vivid sense of feeling, unless 
we adopt the opinion held by many that the 
sense of feeling, so called, is not one sense, 
but many. Leaving these points, however, 
without discussion, we proceed with our main 
subject. 

We watch the majestic rising and setting 


The pain is in 








of the sun, and wonder what power there is 
in the atmosphere near the horizon to magni- 
Jy so greatly his apparent diameter. We 
can readily conceive that the refraction of 
his rays will render the face visible some min- 
utes before the actual rising, and will keep it 
visible for as many minutes after the actual 
setting, but what is there to increase so 
greatly the general diameter? It is with 
almost incredulity we learn from those who 
test this phenomenon by careful instrumen- 
tal measurement that the apparent increase 
of magnitude is all an illusion, and that the 
sun’s disk subtends no greater angle at the 
horizon than it does when, in mid-heaven, it 
appears to have shrunk to one-half or one- 
fourth its size. The only explanation offered 
of this mysterious difference is that at the 
horizon the eye makes an unconscious com- 
parison with objects whose dimensions are fa- 
miliar, while in mid-heaven no such objects 
are visible. The same is true of the moon. 

On a cloudless evening soon after sunset 
it is not unusual to see the heavens arched 
from west to east by alternate stripes of light 
and shade, convergent at their termini, but 
spread widely apart overhead, like the seams 
which divide the lobes of a cantaleup, or the 
plugs of a peeled orange. When, however, 
we learn—as, in the course of time, we prob- 
ably do—that the dark stripes are caused by 
shadows thrown athwart. the sky from small 
clouds intercepting the sun’s light below the 
western horizon, we are convinced of having 
experienced another illusion. Those lines 
are not arched, as they seem to be, but are 
in right lines, as are all other rays of light 
and shade ; and they do not diverge from the 
west and converge to the east to any percep- 
tible degree, but are virtually parallel, and 
their appearance to the contrary is attributa- 
ble to the effect of distance. 

No optical illusions are more common 
than those connected with magnitude and 
distance. The magnitude of objects per- 
ceived by the eye is usually calculated by the 
angle which they subtend, corrected by the 
conjectured distance ; for, the nearer the ob- 
ject, the greater the angle. And the distance 
of objects is usually conjectured from the 
angle they subtend, taken in connection with 
the brightness or haziness of their appear- 
ance; for distant objects are usually dimmed 
by the intervening atmosphere. It sometimes 
happens, however, that an object close at 
hand is dimmed by an unobserved haze, so 
as to seem to be at a distance ; in which case, 
unless the spectator is able to correct the 
mistake by the force of reason, the object 
will assume in his conception gigantic propor- 
tions. A few years since a gentleman, well 
educated and by no means nervous, in riding 
along a public highway, saw in an adjoining 
field what seemed to him to be a wild beast 
of terrible aspect and monstrous proportions. 
Its body, equaling that of the half-grown hip- 
popotamus in size, far exceeded it in uncouth- 
ness, and resembled nothing ever seen by him 
before, or described in books of natural his- 
tory. Contrary to all rules of animal struct- 
ure, its enormous body was nimbly borne by 
legs disproportionately long and slender. And 
what was strangest of all was that this enor- 
mous creature was suspended in the air by a 





rope, to which it clung by some contrivance 
in its feet, and by which it slowly descended 
until, having reached a den or hole in the 
midst of a distant thicket, it plunged therein 
and disappeared. He was so astonished by 
the unearthly vision that he stopped his horse 
on the broad highway and watched the scene 
to its end. How was he to account for it? 
For, however incubus-like the scene, it was 
no dream, but a reality, to which his senses 
testified as positively as to his own existence, 
He watched and reasoned, and soon the mys- 
tery was revealed. The monster had disap. 
peared, but the rope along which it had so 
strangely traveled was still in view. Cure. 
fully scanning that rope through the misty 
air, he discovered that, instead of its over- 
hanging the field afar off, one of its ends was 
attached to a twig distant from him only a 
few steps, and that, instead of his having 
looked upon a monster comparing in size with 
the hippopotamus, he had only been watch. 
ing the motions of an enormous spider, which 
had passed down one of the cables of its 
web to the entrance of its den. Oh, the re- 
lief to his mind! Had he not held on until 
the mystery was explained, he must have la- 
bored to the end of life under the impression 
that either he had been mentally deranged, 
or that he had beheld a monster such as was 
never before seen on earth. 

Persons traveling upon a railroad for the 
first time, at the speed of forty or fifty miles 
the hour, will sometimes be horrified and 
sometimes amused at what they seem to see. 
For instance, in rushing at this rate through 
a rugged “ cut,” if they will fix the eye stead. 
ily upon a projecting crag or rock on the 
side of the cut and upon a level with the 
eye, it will appear to increase in size so rapid- 
ly that the mind, unaccustomed to observe 
such rapid movements, can account for its 
increase only on the supposition that the 
rock or crag is projected at them, and they 
will be tempted, under the vivid impression, 
to draw themselves quickly back from the 
seeming missile, or, in other words, fo dodge 
it, Also, whoever, while traveling at this 
rate, will occupy a place on the rear platform 
and let his eyes skim along the rail directly 
beneath, will hardly be able to escape from 
the conviction that the rail, instead of being 
a fixture on the road, is not running forward 
at a speed almost equal to that of the 
car. 

In passing by rail over a wide, grassy 
prairie, or by steamboat through the im- 
mense levels of green marsh bordering our 
Southern seaboard, the head becomes almost 
giddy with the ceaseless whirl which is visi- 
ble around any point as a centre on which 
the eye happens to be fixed, all objects nearer 
than that point seeming to run rapidly back, 
and all farther objects as rapidly forward. 
This gyration is so graceful that the observer 
is tempted to watch it long. After a few min- 
utes, however, unless forewarned, he is liable 
to experience an illusion which for a moment 
or two may give him serious disturbance—at 
least such was the experience of the writer. 
On a bleak winter's day he was passing by 
steamboat through a wide and beautiful 
marsh, and was enjoying the apparent motion 
just described, from the warmest place at- 
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tainable on deck, which was to the leeward 
of the hot iron chimney. Suddenly turning 
his eyes from the green marsh to a spot on 


deck above the wheel-shaft, he was startled | 


to see the planks apparently forced from their 
fastenings as if by some slow, resistless pow- 
er, which moved them past each other at the 
rate of several inches per second. Having 
not a doubt (for “ seeing is believing’) that 
serious derangement had happened to the 
machinery below, and that the floor would 
soon be a total wreck, he sprang hastily away 
from -the dangerous neighborhood, and at a 
safe distance turned to watch the progress 
of the accident. To his surprise, there was 
no break whatever. The planks occupied the 
same relative position, although they seemed 
even yet to be slightly moving. At this mo- 
ment the thought occurred that the seeming 
motion of the planks was a reversed resem- 
blance of the seeming whirl of the marsh, 
and was to be accounted for by the persistent 
impression made upon the retina. Hundreds 
of times since has he enjoyed the illusion, 
and called the attention of others to it, many 
of whom had never observed it before. 

There is another optical phenomenon, not 
quite so much of an illusion, yet, being only 
aseeming, must be put into the same category. 
When the sun shines brightly upon the floor 
of a piazza or of an open bridge, causing a 
strong contrast between the illuminated faces 
of the planks and the dark lines of division be- 
tween, if any one will walk firmly across these 
planks and interstices, keeping the line of 
sight steadily fixed downward and forward at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
floor, he will probably see a strange quivering 
of the planks, as if the floor were about to 
giveway. The qualifying adverb “ probably” 
is used because, although some persons dis- 
cern the quivering on their first trial, others 
cannot discern it after repeated attempts. 
The quivering does not take place within the 
cirele of perfect vision, but just outside of it ; 
yet, 80 great did it appear to the one who 
first observed it, that he thought the bridge 
onwhich he was walking was about to be 
shaken to pieces. This illusion is explained 
by remembering that the interior of the eye- 
ball is partly filled with fluids which, being 
jarred by the heel striking firmly upon the 
floor, cause a wavy motion of the retina in 
all those parts not kept steady by the mus- 
cles of the eye. 

We give no notice of those remarkable, 
and in some instances terrible, hallucinations 
attendant upon a state of disease—hallucina- 
tions in which the individual sees, as plainly 
#8 with the real eye, the figures and faces of 
friends far distant, or of persons deceased, or 
of strangers never seen before, and, in cases 
of delirium tremens, of fierce demons haunt- 
ing the sight or clinging to the person. The 
omission has been intentional. The object 
of the writer was to describe only those cases 
which have fallen under his own observation, 
and in which all persons may feel a practical 
interest, for the reason that they occur’in 
every-day life, and the greater part of them 
may be verified by any one who will keep the 
eyes open at the proper time. 


F. R. Govrprne. 





AN HOUR IN AN ITALIAN 
AMPHITHEATRE. 


LIVE Chinaman, pigtail and all, is 
such an uncommon sight “in fair Ve- 
rona, where we lay our scene,” that I paused 
astounded, cigarette in one hand and cof- 
fee-cup in the other, as a very radiant Celes- 
tial, in a figured purple gown, calmly seated 
himself beside me, in front of the café, under 
one of the cool arcades that border the broad 
piazza Vittorio Emmanuele. He proved to 
be communicative, and, after a short skirmish 
in the language of the country, in the course 
of which John showed a remarkable ability 
for converting French into Italian by the ad- 
dition of an o or an i to each word, I ab- 
ruptly addressed him a question in English, 
receiving a prompt reply in the same tongue. 
There was now no further hinderance to a free 
interchange of our experiences, and we sat 
and waited for the heat of the day to pass, 
and discussed America and Italy, but partic- 
ularly the show-business, in which I soon 
found my friend to be warmly interested. 
As he rose to go away, he said: 

“Of course you'll drop in and see our 
show this afternoon, even if it be Sunday?” 

“To be sure,” I replied, “if you'll tell 
me where to find it.” 

“Tn the Amphitheatre, at half-past four,” 
said he, “and don’t be late, for the sword- 
game comes first.” 

These words carried me back two thou- 
sand years in aninstant. At half-past four 
o’clock, in the Amphitheatre, to see the 
sword-game! Of course I went, primed to 
the full with reminiscences of what I had 
learned of old Roman life, and prepared to 
see naval combats, or gludiatorial fights, as 
the supreme powers had dictated for that af- 
ternoon’s enjoyment, 

The Amphitheatre of Verona differs in no 
essential detail from other existing ruins, ex- 
cept in being much better preserved than the 
majority of these colossal structures ; there- 
fore a description of it would be of no great 
interest here. It is sufficient to say that it is 
one hundred and sixty-seven metres long, one 
hundred and thirty-three wide, thirty-two 
high, and will contain on its marble benches 
twenty-five thousand spectators seated, or 
seventy thousand standing! Occupying one 
corner of the piazza, almost in the very cen- 
tre of the busy little city, it is the first ob- 
ject to meet the stranger’s eye as he starts 
out in search of antiquities. Its blackened, 
shattered walls tower far above the neigh- 
boring houses, and furnish grateful shade to 
hundreds of lounging Italians gathered there 
in the heat of the day. 

At the appointed time, I strolled through 
the gate at the grand entrance, and proceeded 
to exchange four sous fora large yellow paste- 
board, covered with Chinese characters. The 
ticket-seller, a very florid Englishwoman, as- 
sured me that the show was worth ten times 
the sum, only the Italians grudged even 
the trifle demanded, and carried in grown-up 
children as infants in arms; and she was 
proceeding with a vehement denouncement 
of the race, wifen a flourish of trumpets in 





the interior announced that the show had be- 
gun, and I hastened in. 

Through the damp corridor we went, our 
steps dimly lighted by great archways open- 
ing on the outside; up the broad, steep, 
stone stairs ; along the symmetrically-curved 
passage, a marvel of thorough workmanship ; 
up a short flight of brick stairs, and out upon 
the marble seats of the great ellipse. The 
first sight was an extinguisher upon my en- 
thusiasm. The hour had been chosen when 
tke shadow of the walls fell across the arena, 
and covered a tiny theatre, built of gaudily- 
painted boards, with a platform for the or- 
chestra, and a few roughly-constructed pri- 
vate boxes and reserved inclosures. The 
grand lines of the arena dwarfed to trifling 
insignificance this mushroom excrescence on 
its broad level, and the blue-and-red-stained 
ornaments of this dramatic mockery were in 
little harmony with the fine and simple col- 
ors of the cool, gray marble in shadow, and 
the exquisitely-contrasting, broad, warm sun- 
light on the opposite side. On the marble 
benches were a thousand people, fairly lost 
in the great expanse of sitting-room reaching 
away on either side to the limits of the shad- 
ow; the reserved places held a few swells, 
who did not look so bard at an extra sou as 
the rest of us, and the blue coats of a mili- 
tary band were half hidden by the volumi- 
nous music-scores in the crowded orchestra, 

The sword-game was about to begin. Two 
Chinamen, in crimson satin and blue-silk cos- 
tumes hung with countless bells, occupied the 
stage. One of them—my friend of the café— 
acted as spokesman and general diverter of 
public attention; his companion was a tall, 
reticent, ugly-looking rascal, with cheek- 
bones pushing out his pock-marked skin al- 
most as high as the bridge of bis Celestial 
nose, and with eyes of a very decided oblique 
angle. Two swords were produced ; my inter- 
est quickened again, and I was almost persuad- 
ing myself that there was to be fun between 
the barbarians, when the giant of the great 
jaw slowly began to cram both wide blades 
down his capacious, wound-proof throat, my 
friend meanwhile indulging in the most fran- 
tic jumping-jack exercises, and shrieking un- 
intelligible spasmodic words of encourage- 
ment. When the blades were fairly in the 
giant’s maw, and he looked like some bird of 
gay plumage spitted for the fire, feathers and 
all, the excitement of the audience was su- 
preme. My cries of “ Habet/ habet/" were 
drowned by prolonged shouts of “ Bravo/” 
with an accompaniment of hand-applause ; 
and the noise did not diminish until he had 
unspitted himself successfully, and had re- 
peated his salam a half-score of times. 

The grand old interior gave dignity even 
to such a performance as we were witness- 
ing; the voice of the people and their quick, 
sympathetic recognition of the effurts of the 
performers indicated the same impulsive spirit 
that their ancestors displayed in the enjoy- 
ment of nobler games; the same blue sky 
arched over the inclosure that smiled upon 
the bloody combats which turned men’s hearts 
to stone as they grew accustomed to the hor- 
rid spectacles. This was, to be sure, a ridicu- 
lous parody on the sports of the Romans; 
but it required little effort of the imagination 
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to whisk out of sight the cheaply-painted 
theatre, to repeople entirely the immense el- 
lipse with full, brown faces, bright garments, 
and to magnify the hum of the thousand 
into the murmur of fifty times that number. 
The upper row of benches cut off, for those 
seated lower down, any view of the town or 
country beyond, but the wide arches behind 
the spectators framed in beautiful pictures 
the sunlit streets and the broad piazza—pict- 
ures dancing in the heated air like the reflec- 
tions in an unquiet pool. How many times 
have eyes weary of slaughter turned to gaze 
upon these peaceful pictures of flat-roofed 
houses with the sheaves of grain drying in 
the sun, the women knitting in the shade of 
the doorways, and the scrubby fig-trees cast- 
ing sharp shadows of the broad leaves and 
plump figs on the dazzling white of the walls! 
The sound of wheels and the cries of chil- 
dren have come up then as to-day faintly 
through those arched openings, reminding 
the spectators that the sequel of the drama 
enacting before them little influenced the 
busy world outside, bringing back the sym- 
pathetic spirit to his habitation again—a wel- 
come break in the tension of too great pre- 
occupation with the exciting human struggles 
going on in the arena below, and wafting in 
with the cool breeze a little odor of peace, 
and home, and domestic comfort, to reach 
even the senses of the homeless wretches 
doomed to play with their lives for the enter- 
tainment of tyrants satiated with sensual 
pleasures, and for the diversion of a thought- 
less people. 

“ Shoo, fly!” in a Roman amphitheatre! 
The conventional double-length shoes; the 
three-story collars; the nondescript garments 
of blue-and-white stripes; the shiny, black 
faces, with the raw, red mouths suspicious 
of a last pull of the needful in the wings; 
the tell-tale spots of florid skin around the 
eyelids and behind the ears—real American 
minstrels, and nodiscount. The rattle of the 
banjo reverberated probably for the first time 
between those walls; the limping, halting, 
shuffling walk-around ; the India-rubber leaps 
and jointless poses; the lisping solo and 
spasmodic, hearty chorus, doubtless rarely re- 
echoed before in this solemn ruin. But the 
song-and-dance men gained consideration only 
from the hideousness of the make-up and the 
extravagance of their leaps. The spirit of 
the dance and the character of the music was 
wholly lost on the public. Indeed, my friend 
the Chinaman had informed me at the café 
that the song-and-dance men, or minstrels in 
general, were a profitless attraction on the 
bill. It seemed to be the general opinion 
around me that the dancers were Moors from 
Venice, since all the darkies seen in Verona 
are presumed to have come from the seaport ; 
and it was loudly discussed whether it was a 
war-dance ora religious ceremony. My asser- 
tion that I had been in the country where 
the people had such entertainments between- 
meals found no believers. The black pair 
shuffled off, and a dumpish figure waltzed in 
in true coryphée style. The musicians were 
seen to fumble their scores, and, after some 
hesitation, goaded on by decided language on 
the part of the dancer, the orchestra reeled 
off, rather deliberately, the Highland fling, 





sailor’s hornpipe, Rory O’More, a clog-dance, 
the czdrdas, and various other national dances, 
the lively little English girl dodging behind a 
screen and changing her dress, reappearing 
in an instant, always in costume to fit the 
part. 

The flying-trapeze, with the “ brothers,” 
of course, was next swung out upon the 
stage, and, strangely enough, the skill and 
strength of the performers excited no com- 
ment, while the unfailing and simultaneous 
way in which they swung up into place side 
by side on the bar at the end of each feat 
called forth a thunder of bravos. My friend 
the Chinaman strutted a few brief moments 
on the boards, slicing the air with three or 
four bright knives, and nimbly slipped out 
by the wings while the audience was expect- 
ing a still greater exhibition of skill. Never- 
theless he was cheerfully encored ; truly it is 
part of an actor’s art to give an impression 
of reserved powers. Another Chinaman 
played with a fresh egg; still another gave 
the ever-new fan-trick ; and so there was no 
pause in the interesting series of games. 
But a model variety-show wasting its attrac- 
tions on the unappreciative senses of a thou- 
sand Italians is truly a sad spectacle. And 
there was no reason why it should not have 
been an unqualified success. Time: the 
cooler hours of the daylight tapering off into 
approaching twilight. Place: the grandest 
of all theatres. Admission: four sous; chil- 
dren in arms (no limit as to age), half 
price. 

But, interesting as the performance was 
to one for years away from the spleen-dispel- 
ling influences of the genuine variety-show, 
the study of types and characters in the audi- 
ence was twice as entertaining and quite as 
profitable. 

Among the spectators the vigorous in- 
habitants of the valley of the Adige were 
easily distinguishable from their more indo- 
lent neighbors of the plain, and their strongly- 
marked, rugged features furnished a type of 
the honest, happy mountaineer, with spirit 
as restless as the wind that blows through 
the gorges of the rapid stream, fed by the 
glaciers of the Alps. The sunny, fertile 
slopes of the Italian Tyrol lend much warmth 
and glow to the hearts of the people who cul- 
tivate the vine there, and the moment one 
begins to leave behind the chill regions of 
Southern Austria, peopled with victims of the 
goitre, crétins, and human animals of only 
sufficient strength of character to be unmiti- 
gated bigots in religion, that moment the 
warm rays of the Italian sun bring cheerful- 
ness and merry hearts to al!—fire to the eye, 
color to the cheek, and symmetry to the form. 
After the hideous faces of the Austrian Tyrol, 
the pure oval of the Italian type is grateful 
to the eye’ nor is there found in any na- 


which is recognizable as Italian. Every one 
of the spectators at Verona would be recog- 
nized in Boston as Italian, and there were 
among them eyes as pale-blue as opal, and 
hair-as light as the most bleached Saxon 
locks. Still, the Italian character was plain- 
ly marked in such faces; there was a child- 
like twinkle about the eye, a careless, improv- 
ident look that marks the Common people 





tional type more diversity than in the type - 


! almost universally, and every movement of 
the features betrayed the impulsiveness of 
the Italian nature. Comelier faces than those 
of the Verona girls are rarely seen. Piles of 
powdered hair adorn the head, and a black 
veil, daintily adjusted, gives grace to every 
pose; nor do they scorn to plentifully be. 
sprinkle the rich skin of their faces with a 
coarse white powder, which heightens by 
contrast rather than subdues by superposi- 
tion the rich, glowing, yellow complexion, 
The noisy romps of the girls in the old ruin, 
after the show was ended, put altogether out 
of the question any indulgence of my incli- 
nation for solitary meditation, and I retreated, 
leaving them masters of the arena, as the 
lineal descendants and legitimate heirs of the 
constructors and proprietors thereof. 


F. D. Mrrzerr. 
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Hé guards me and guides me with faultless 
devotion, 
I Jean on his love in revering surrender; 
He moves meand moulds me as moonlight the 
ocean, 
When deep in the spell of its delicate splen- 
dor! 


Tn him all my happiness rises and closes ; 
He wins all allegiance my soul can deliver; 
His love is to mine what the stem to the rose 
is, 
The wing to the bird or the rain to the riv- 
er! 


And yet there are days when’his matchless af- 
fection, 
Though free as of old from all shadow of 
error, 
Can wake in my spirit a dreamy dejection, 
A vague discontent, an intangible terror! 


And death has no part in the fear that I cher- 
ish ; 
My heart has its own mystic process of prov- 
ing 
That love, when we see it so earthily perish, 
Leaps up into loftier powers of loving! 


No, death cannot force me to tremble or fal- 
ter; 
From causes more darksome my dread is 
engendered: 
Will time, with its tyrannous changes, not 
alter 
The passion that now is so peerlessly ten- 
dered? 


Ah! what if his worship should wane and grow 
little? 
Should fade from the fervor I deem so deli- 
cious ? 
Though strong ere fidelity’s bonds, they are 
brittle ; 
Though love may be loyal, it may be capri- 
cious ! 


Oh, this is the ghost that in ceaseless persist 
ence 
Pursues me with cold, subtile whispers of 
scorning, 
And over the dearest delights of existence 
Upraises one merciless finger of warning! 


Epear Fawcet 
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E give place here to a brief paper by 
\ one of our contributors, which touches 
upon a subject we have often discussed. We 
cannot agree altogether with the writer’s 


estimate of lower-class dwelling - houses - 


abroad, but in the main the views expressed 
are quite sound, and our national deficiencies, 
so well pointed out, call for attention. Many 
of the poorer dwellings in the London suburbs 
are to us excessively ugly, and many of the 
better class are wholly uninteresting in their 
style of architecture. But, however mean 
or ineffective an English house in itself may 
be, it is always rendered in a manner at- 
tractive by the adornment of flowers and 
vines ; and everywhere in England supreme 
neatness is the rule. The slovenly streets 
of American towns, the untidy condition 
of railway-stations, village roads, and com- 
mons, the generally unkempt air that per- 
tains to all our country-houses and city-dwell- 
ings below the best, strike one fresh from 
English travel very forcibly. At the same 
time he discovers more variety, vivacity, so 
to speak, and picturesque character in many 
of our town as well as country houses. In 
England the houses are flat and bare to the 
light — necessarily so, perhaps, in that cli- 
mate— while with us the deep porch, the 
veranda, and the balcony, break up and vary 
the surface with picturesque projections. 
English streets are often very bare, cold, and 
uninteresting, on account of the long, flat 
line of houses, although the mellow tints of 
age often in part redeem the fault. Once 
transplant here English neatness and care 
of detail in garden, lawn, and street, and 
then we shall not have cause to fear, taking 
our structures as a whole, a comparison 
with modern domestic architecture anywhere. 
But hear what our contributor has to say 
upon this subject : 

“ One of the greatest charms to American 
tourists in Europe consists in the finish and 
simple adornment of the outsides of the 
homes of the lower classes. The natural order 
of things would lead us to suspect elegance in 
palaces, but, from our usual association of 
thought at home, poverty is synonymous with 
roughness of exterior arrangements. Of course, 
We are painfully impressed nearly everywhere 
in Europe by the squalid wretchedness of the 
habitations of large classes of the people, but 
side by side with these indications of igno- 
Trance and misery are significant marks of re- 
finement and an old civilization. The history 
of the architecture of these dwellings of the 
poor is difficult to reach, but some obvious 
features of it have certainly arisen from the 
circumstances of climate and from the supply 
of building materials. The deficiency of wood, 
excepting in Switzerland, makes briek or stone 
to be used nearly everywhere ; and the great 
heat of Southern Europe, and the necessity 
of making the house a stronghold, to some 
degree, against outside violence, have led to 





the building of very thick walls. The Swiss 
chalets, with their low, overlapping roofs, shed 
the snow readily, and their eaves furnish con- 
venient lean-tos, where fagots and household 
commodities are conveniently stored. But al- 
most everywhere in Europe we see striking 
evidences of good taste and industry in the 
decoration of even the rudest dwellings by 
means of flowers, and, in many parts of the 
Continent, by the use of home-made lace as an 
ornament. The women of Europe, in fact, 
seem to use their hands more industriously 
than our women generally do, and are seldom 
idle, even when they are watching their chil- 
dren or sitting beside baskets of fruit or flow- 
ers in the market-place, and the fruits of this 
universal industry present themselves not 
only in the lace of commerce, but in the lace 
that beautifies their homes internally, and in 
the external ornament of lovely flower-gardens. 
As we walk through the clean, winding streets 
of Antwerp, or toil slowly up through the 
Swiss valleys, in many a nook and at many a 
turn we see two little windows clad in the 
whitest net-work of lace, made by the poor 
people in the midst of their important duties ; 
and behind or above this simple lace drapery 
the room glows with flowers, varied and thriv- 
ing as a conservatory. In the dark cottages 
of England the same sight appears, and where 
these adornments do not exist, the beholder 
instinctively feels that hope and cheerfulness 
are absent as well as the flowers. In scraps 
of ground so small that in America they would 
be almost sure to be wasted, around the little 
railroad - stations on nearly all the lines in 
England, and in the little strip that divides 
the sidewalk from the house, are splendid 
clumps of roses, mignonette, fuchsias, and the 
best of our hot-house plants, most carefully 
tended and trained to cover a homely wall or 
to convert an ungraceful door or window into 
a pleasing one. 

“Tn striking contrast to this tasteful and 
elegant finish, formed out of the cheapest and 
most accessible materials, are the rough, un- 
cared-for towns and villages so generally found 
in the United States, and which are said to be 
consequent on a newly-settled country and 
the high price of labor. There is a great dif- 
ference of taste as to the merits of a highly- 
artificial landscape, but in regard to the gen- 
eral qualities of the color of dwellings and the 
beauty of simple adornment there is no ques- 
tion. Within afew years, a number of wealthy 
and intelligent New-Yorkers, who make their 
summer home in one of the hill-towns of New 
England, have carried out the idea of improv- 
ing the appearance of the village by forming a 
club with the permanent inhabitants, in which 
simple principles of good taste in dwellings 
and landscape gardening are discussed. The 
influence of this club has been most encourag- 
ing, for the staring white cottages and houses 
that formerly appeared bare of vines and desti- 
tute of shrubbery in the midst of rough fields, 
stony and overgrown, are now turned into 
unobtrusive dwellings, brown with the tints 
of natural wood and the earth, the doorways 
shaded by woodbine and delicate and beautiful 
flowers lighting up and lending elegance to the 
little streets. 

“In these days of houschold-art, when it 
is sought to put beautiful and useful furniture 
within the reach of simple families, the adorn- 
ing of the outside of our houses does not seem 
to have kept pace with the embellishment of 
their interiors. In a visit this summer to 
a popular New England resort, where sea, 
mountain, and climate, have done their best 
to make the place beautiful, the sight of the 
rough and vulgar door-yards made a dispirit- 





ing impression, strong enough at times to 
eclipse the charm of all that Nature had done 
in the large features of the place. Succory and 
sorrel sprung up in every direction, interspersed 
with patches of rough earth and unkempt grass. 
Scarcely a cultivated flower appeared in the 
town, and Ro bit of garden, even a couple of 
feet square, gave indication that the least in- 
terest in the tasteful side of life existed in 
the mind of one of the inhabitants. Yet these 
people have time enough, and, except in the 
short summer season, are without pressing 
employments. Geranium - slips planted in 
boxes of earth in the winter, or verbenas or 
mignonette started in the stormy days of 
spring, with a little thought and a little time 
could relieve this disheartening aspect of a 
neighborhood whose untouched wild beauty 
has been blighted by man. 

“The resources of flowers and vines are 
generally known to the wealthy class of Ameri- 
cans, and in their country-houses they have 
usually availed themselves of landscape-gar- 
dening. But it is only very lately that plants 
and vines have been introduced as an element 
of architectural effect. In the new hovses in 
our cities whose walls are varied by balconies 
and by bay-windows of different shapes and 
of different colors of brick and stone, vines 
trail from story to story, and parlor garden- 
boxes full of flowers of every hue combine in 
a graceful mass one story of the house with 
another. Mingled with these are birds in 
their hanging cages, and tall plants growing in 
pots on the marble floor of the vestibule, 
which modify the dry, hot character of the 
house, and substitute for it coolness, ele- 
gance, and repose. But these villas and ele- 
gant town-houses form but a minor feature 
of the aspect of our country, and it is espe- 
cially on its great democratic middle and low- 
er class that we must rely for indications of 
the civilization and character of the people 
at large. The apostle of a good household 
taste in arranging and furnishing the interiors 
of our houses does real good, and helps to 
promote a healthy condition of society. In 
the same spirit we believe that whoever teach- 
es people how they can make their villages 
and farm-houses more attractive does a really 
patriotic act, while he pleases and cheers the 
mind of everybody who looks upon a house 
and door-yard which, though humble in its 
material and construction, has been made 
beautiful by the expenditure of a little thought, 
and time, and taste. No house is so plain 
and homely that a woodbine, or ivy, or morn- 
ing-glory, growing on a trellis over door or 
window, may not soften its rugged lines, and 
gray colors that tone with the landscape are 
usually more pleasing and not more costly 
than plain white paint. In time picturesque 
architecture will come everywhere, we doubt 
not, with red roofs, clustering chimneys, and 
pretty projections; but in the mean time, and 
while we cannot pull down and build over 
again our plain, square farm-houses and te- 
dious rows of dwellings all alike in the village 
street, let all in town or country do what they 
can to vary and make beautiful their own and 
other people’s bit of landscape.” 


Tue little ones suffer and die these sum- 
mer days, say the good Samaritans that go 
about among the poor. The air in the tene- 
ment -houses is close, the odors from the 
streets are unwholesome, and the little creat- 
ures hence need, we are told, the tonic of 
the sea-side and the healthful breezes from 
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the hills. The charity of the better-to-do, it 
is urged, should organize excursions to the 
country, and establish low-priced boarding- 
houses in rural places, where the sickly in- 
fants of the streets may be sent for recupera- 
tion and health, The sickness of the summer 
season being due, according to many urgent 
sympathizers, mainly to the confined quar- 
ters and bad air of the poor districts, the 
great remedy is an exodus of the sufferers. 

But, unfortunately, with the best exer- 
tions of the charitable, very few of the poor- 
er classes can get even a day’s exchange of 
fetid gutters for grassy meadows, It is the 
dire necessity of the many to remain in town, 
during August suns as well as in January 
snows, and the sickness and mortality among 
this class cau never be measurably changed 
by occasional episodes of fresh air. The 
evils which they suffer can be mitigated only 
by changes that reach their daily lives, by the 
acquisition of habits of cleanliness, and by a 
little knowledge in the elementary principles 
of hygiene. Children during the summer sea- 
son perish by thousands mainly because their 
parents are hopelessly slothful, ignorant, and 
careless, Even the bad air the little ones 
breathe is a result of vicious indifference ; 
gutters would not be foul if the parents of 
the children did not fill them with refuse, nor 
would the living-apartments be unwholesome 
if habits of cleanliness prevailed. 

But bad air and close apartments are 
really but minor causes of summer mortali- 
ty. The main reason is the idiotic blunder- 
ing of the elders in the way of food. It is 
in these wretched haunts of the poor that 
the unripe fruit, the unwholesome meat, and 
the stale fish, find their ready consumers. It 
is here that brats abide after the model of 
Hood’s “ Lost Heir,” and here that distracted 
mothers rave after the fashion set down by 
the poet: 

“.... To think of losing him after nussing him 
back from death's door, 
Only the very last month, when the windfalls, 
hang ‘em, was at twenty a penny, 
And the threepence he got by grottoing was spent 
in plums, and sixty for a child is too many.” 
The green apples and pears at “twenty a 
penny” have very much to do with the dread- 
ful mortality that the sea-air and the rural 
farm are designed to remedy. The rotten 
or unripe fruit is not, however, the sole 
responsible cause. The neglect and the blun- 
dering that accompany the sickness are po- 
tent agents in the cause of death. The un- 
timely exposure, the injudicious medicine, the 
ignorant treatment, all contribute to the fatal 
results, and make us wonder how it is that 
children, thus exposed on all sides to danger, 
ever manage to pull through to manhood and 
womanhood. Mismanagement is the great 
criminal in our summer mortality; and mis- 
management is formidable in other quarters 





than the poor tenement-house. There are far 
too many deaths among the children of the 
better classes—too much neglect of wise pre- 
cautions ; too much ignorant administering 
of medicine; too little heed of the laws of 
ventilation, cleanliness, respiration, exercise ; 
too much indifference and indulgence in food ; 
in brief, too much dire mismanagement in all 
things. Common-sense and good judgment 
in the rearing of children are much needed in 
all ranks of life: in the better class they will 
come, perhaps, by experience; in the lower 
classes they can come only by general ele- 
vation and education. There is no remedy 
for the evil that does not strike at the root. 
Our Samaritans must labor to inculcate indus- 
try, self-reliance, and self-respect—with this 
moral elevation will come habits of cleanli- 
ness, order, and sobriety—a general better 
management in all practical things, out of 
which shall come bloom and health to the 
little ones. 


INNUMERABLE have been the plans submit- 
ted to the New York Rapid Transit commis- 
sioners, and if out of the confusion of pro- 
jects and the clash of opinions a good design 
is accepted, we shall have reason to praise 
the acumen and judgment of the gentlemen 
composing the commission. The perplex- 
ities pertaining to the subject are greatly in- 
creased by the contradictory opinions of en- 
gineers and experts, Those whose profes- 
sional knowledge would seem to warrant 
confidence in their judgment are of as many 
opinions as persons. It will be necessary 
for the commissioners to be governed by the 
practical results of railroading the world 
over, and to turn a cautious ear to all pro- 
jects, and to all arguments in opposition, that 
cannot find some measure of support from 
the testimony of actual experience. It would 
be well if the commissioners could run abroad 
for a few weeks and examine the operations 
of some of the roads there before deciding 
definitely upon any plan. This impresses us 
forcibly as a necessary preliminary in view 
of the many strange opinions uttered by en- 
gineers and others in the newspapers. One 
writer, for instance, asserts that an elevated 
track must be enabled to support cars and 
locomotives as heavy as those upon our or- 
dinary surface steam-roads. Those who have 
traveled upon European roads are not likely 
to acknowledge the necessity of this, inas- 
much as there the carriages and locomotives 
in ordinary use are much lighter than ours. 
Solid and substantial tracks with compara- 
tively light-running stock would appear to an 
unprofessional observer sufficient reasons to 
account for the immense speed obtained in 
England with so little wear and tear—a speed 
that here would prove exceedingly destruc- 
tive to our lighter-built roads. Most assur- 





edly, it would be a blunder to mount upon an 
elevated track the ponderous cars now in 
use with us. A good deal is said about stop- 
ping and starting trains, about brakes, ete, 
The American car is peculiarly awkward in 
cases where passengers must be taken up 
and set down expeditiously. In an English 
carriage there is an exit for about every six 
or eight passengers, and hence a car is emp. 
tied almost instantaneously. Here, on the 
contrary, all must enter and leave by one 
very small door at each end of the vehicle, 
It is obvious that cars on a rapid -transit 
road, where there are frequent stations and 
brief stoppages, should be so constructed as 
to admit of the utmost celerity of the in. 
gress and egress of passengers. And if we 
are not in error, we are behind our English 
friends in the matter of brakes. The ease 
and rapidity with which a train on the Lon- 
don underground railway is brought to a 
stand is almost marvelous. The train comes 
dashing into the station apparently at full 
speed ; the inexperienced observer feels cer- 
tain that it is going to rush by without stop- 
ping; but in an instant almost the train is 
stopped, and this with not so much jar as 
one feels on a New York horse-car when 
brought up quickly. The brakes are appar- 
ently worked by steam, and they are noise- 
less as well as effectual in operation. No 
one could see the working of the European 
railway-carriage without feeling its superior- 
ity over the American long box, with its col- 
liding tides of travel struggling through nar- 
row apertures, against busy brakemen, and 
over cramped platforms—its superiority, at 
least, for the expeditious movement necessary 
for rapid local transit. 


Two more ancient landmarks of London 
are threatened. “ Doctors’ Commons,” 4 
gloomy and musty old building which chokes 
light and air out of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
will speedily become but the shadow of a 
name. Christ’s Hospital, a much handsomer 
and more imposing edifice, but equally in 
the way of the busy folk of the “city,” will 
also, it is probable, give way to modern and 
commercial necessities. Doctors’ Commons 
is not properly one of the sights of London, 
inasmuch as it provides nothing worth see- 
ing. As the seat of the terrible office, how- 
ever, which so long dispensed marriage-li- 
censes, it has had a certain interest for Lon- 
don lovers. Like Gretna Green, its tradi- 
tions are chiefly matrimonial. But Doctors’ 
Commons had a still graver significance & 
few centuries ago; for it was there that 
were held the sessions of the court which 
corresponded to the Inquisition; many & 
heretic and witch was formerly sentenced to 
the fagots there in the olden time. Within 
the memory of men still living, curious pun- 
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ishments were awarded at Doctors’ Com- 
mons; such, for instance, as condemning a 
eostermonger, who was proved guilty of hav- 
ing told a rival tradesman to “go and be 
plowed,” to fine and imprisonment. Dick- 
ens, in the “Sketch-Book,” describes Doc- 
tors’ Commons as “the place where they 
grant marriage-licenses to lovesick couples, 
and divorces to unfaithful ones, register the 
yills of people who have any property to 
Jeave, and punish hasty gentlemen who call 
ladies by unpleasant names.” Since this was 
written, however, Doctors’ Commons has lost 
many of these functions, and has come to be 
amere dingy excrescence and obstacle to air 
and light; so the decree of delenda est is 
launched against it. Christ’s Hospital is far 
more interesting as one of the great and an- 
cient English charities. Who, that has vis- 
ited London, has not seen the bareheaded 
“blue-coat” boys, with yellow stockings, 
running about in its neighborhood? Who, 
that has read the matchless “‘ Essays of Elia,” 
bas forgotten Lamb’s description of his 
early days as a “ blue-coat,” with their hard- 
ships and rough fun; where he was the 
schoolmate of Coleridge, who even then was 
given to long monologues on “ the mysteries 
of Jamblichus, or Plotinus,” and whom Lamb, 
remembering him as he was then, calls “the 
inspired charity boy?’’ It isastrange place, 
indeed, for a school containing not far from a 
thousand boys; but commercial London has 
grown up around it, where it has been stand- 
ing above three centuries. It was founded by 
pious young Edward VI., and its income has 
gradually swollen by donations of state and 
individuals, till it has now attained the good- 
ly figure of fifty-two thousand pounds a year. 
Many boys are sent thence every year to the 
wiversities ; and once a year the lord-mayor 
and corporation proceed in state to Christ’s 
Hospital to hear a sermon and sup in the 
great hall. It is thought best, however, to 
tear the fine old place down, and find a spot 
fomewhere out of London for the “blue- 
coats,” who will be greatly missed from the 
crowded streets round about Newgate. 


Accorpine to a current anecdote, a lady, 
vhom a policeman had taken by the elbow 
toconduct across the street, turned to him, 
and said, “ Sir, if I wish you to touch me, 
Til ask you.” If this response to the po- 
liceman’s attentions seems a little ungracious, 
itis really not so. The officer was only per- 
forming a duty for which he was selected, 
and he had no right to presume upon his po- 
tition so far as to take the least familiarity 
vith either lady or gentleman for whom his 
tervices were required. It is not policemen 
tlone who are guilty of this vulgar habit of 
taking people by the arm or shoulder. Car- 
conductors not only seize ladies by the elbow 





in their entrance to or exit from the car, but 
are in the common habit of touching each 
passenger upon the shoulder when demand- 
ing his fare. It is not too much to say that 
uny gentleman who found himself rudely 
touched in this way would be justified in 
knocking the man down, and equally justi- 
fied in resenting such an offensive familiar- 
ity to any lady. And yet conductors and 
policemen are not so much to blame as their 
employers are. These men err through their 
ignorance ; many of them, indeed, would be 
amazed to learn that there is any thing 
wrong or disagreeable in putting their hands 
upon others when no violence is intended. 
They have not been educated in those canons 
of breeding that teach the respect and re- 
serve due to others, and do not understand 
that ladies and gentlemen with high sense 
of personal dignity cannot permit any one to 
lay his hands upon them. Hence, it is the 
business of those who place men in official 
positions to instruct them in all details as 
to their conduct. So long as this is not 
done, it would be well for every lady who 
finds herself familiarly handled in the way 
we have mentioned to resent the indignity in 
some such manner as in the instance we 
have quoted, and for every gentleman also 
to utter his protest in a similarly quiet but 
effectual style. 





Piterary. 


HE physiologists tell us that every kind 

of action which man does habitually or 

often tends to pass through three stages: 
the volitional, in which a distinct effort of 
the will is necessary to its performance; the 
voluntary, in which the will, though con- 
scious, simply acquiesces ; and the involun- 
tary or mechanical, in which actions are per- 
formed in the customary way, independently 
of the will. We are inclined to think that 
with Mr. Anthony Trollope novel-writing has 
reached the last of these stages. It would 
certainly be impossible to find in literature 
an equal number of books which resemble 
each other so exactly and in so many ways 
as his last half-dozen or so of novels; and 
equally so to find any which indicate so little 
mental effort on the part of the author. His 
novels are always long—‘“ The Way we live 
now” (New York: Harper & Brothers), for 
example, contains four hundred and eight 
large, double-columned, closely-printed pages 
—but there is no perceptible reason why 
they should not extend to a thousand, or two 
thousand, or any number whatever. Mr. 
Trollope apparently leaves off at any given 
point, not because he has nothing more to 
say, or because he could not go on indefinite- 
ly in the same way, but because he thinks 
the reader has had enough of one combina- 
tion of circumstances and one set of charac- 
ters, Now we do not mean to intimate by 
this that we think poorly of Mr. Trollope’s 
novels. It may be said with perfect confi- 





dence that few novels of our day are better 
in any respect than his, and none are more 
uniformly readable and amusing. The most 
omnivorous or the most d/asé novel-reader 
can take up any one of them with absolute 
certainty of being entertained. The extent 
of our criticism is, that it has become easier 
for him to write than to refrain from it, and 
that bis later novels partake of the defects 
inseparable from work upon which little 
pains is bestowed. 

“The Way we live now” is a satire 
upon English high life, and a more despi- 
cable set of people, actuated by meaner mo- 
tives, and performifig worse actions, was 
probably never grouped together in a single 
novel. The trouble, indeed, is that the sat- 
ire is too indiscriminate to be really effect- 
ive; we lose our sense of the baseness of all 
knavery where the compurison is only be- 
tween knaves and knaves, and no elevated 
standard is offered to us. Tbe most mali- 
cious, if not the strongest, part of the satire 
is directed against the literary critics, against 
whom Mr. Trollope evidently feels that he has 
a grievance; and if his book has a serious 
purpose at all, it is to retort in kind upon 
the critics, and to let them know how little 
he esteems them. To this end we are intro- 
duced at the very beginning to three typical 
editors, whose characters are analyzed with 
great minuteness, and whose practices are 
exposed from time to time during the prog- 
ress of the story. The first of these is Mr. 
Browne, editor of the Morning Breakfast-Ta- 
ble, “a man powerful in his profession—and 
fond of ladies.” His praise of Lady Carbury’s 
worthless book, “ Criminal Queens,” was ob- 
tained by that handsome lady’s looking into 
his eyes, leaving her soft, plump hand for a 
moment in his, and resenting but mildly a 
kiss upon which he ventured. Mr. Booker, 
editor of the Literary Chronicle, is described 
more fully. “ He was a hard-working pro- 
fessor of literature, by no means without tal- 
ent, by no means without influence, and by 
no means without a conscience. But, from 
the nature of the struggles in which he had 
been engaged, by compromises which had 
gradually been driven upon him by the en- 
croachment of brother authors on the one 
side, and by the demands on the other of 
employers who looked only to their own prof- 
its, he had fallen into a routine of work in 
which it was very difficult to be scrupulous, 
and almost impossible to maintain the deli- 
cacies of a literary conscience.” He wrote 
for magazines, and brought out some book of 
his own almost annually; but he was driven 
by stress of circumstances to take such good 
things as came in his way, and could hardly 
afford to be independent. His praise of 
“ Criminal Queens ” (and very warm praise it 
was) was secured by a hint on the part of 
Lady Carbury that she was to review his 
“New Tale of a Tub” in the Breakfast-Table, 
and in doing so she was disposed to observe 
the golden rule. Mr. Trollope’s most enven- 
omed shafts, however, are reserved for Mr. 
Alf, editor of the Evening Pulpit, at whose 
hands he has apparently suffered in person. 
Mr. Alf had discovered the great fact that “a 
newspaper that wishes to make its fortune 
should never waste its columns and weary 
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its readers by praising any thing.” His lit- 
erary practices are illustrated by his treat- 
ment of “ Criminal Queens: ” 


“In spite of the dear friendship between 
Lady Carbury and Mr, Alf, one of Mr. Alt’s 
most sharp-nailed subordinates had been set 
upon her book, and had pulled it to pieces 
with almost rabid malignity. One would have 
thought that so slight a thing could hardly 
have been worthy of such protracted atten- 
tion. Error after error was laid bare with 
merciless prolixity. No doubt the writer of 
the article must have had all history at his 
finger - ends, as, in pointing out the various 
mistakes made, he always spoke of the his- 
torical facts which had been misquoted, mis- 
dated, or misrepresented, as being familiar in 
all their bearings to every school-boy of 
twelve years old. The writer of the criti- 
cism never suggested the idea that he him- 
self, having been fully provided with books of 
reference, and having learned the art of find- 
ing in them what he wanted at a moment’s 
notice, had, as he went on with his work, 
checked off the blunders without any more 
permanent knowledge of his own than a house- 
keeper has of coals when she counts so many 
sacks into the coal-cellar. He spoke of the 
parentage of one wicked, ancient lady, and 
the dates of the frailties of another, with an 
assurance intended to show that an exact 
knowledge of all these details abided with him 
always. He must have been a man of vast 
and varied erudition, and his name was Jones. 
The world knew him not, but his erudition 
was always there at the command of Mr. Alf 
—and his cruelty. The greatness of Mr. Alf 
consisted in this, that he always had a Mr. 
Jones or two ready to do his work for him. 
It was a great business, this of Mr. Alf’s, for 
he had his Jones also for philology, for sci- 
ence, for politics, for poetry, as well as for 
history, and one special Jones, extraordinarily 
accurate and very well posted up in his refer- 
ences, entirely devoted to the Elizabethan 
drama.” 


All this, it strikes us, is unworthy of Mr. 
Trollope, and if one were foolish enough to 
argue against palpable satire, we might ask 
him what substantial fault he has to find with 
Mr. Alf’s literary staff. Since books (and 
very worthless books) of history, philology, 
science, poetry, and politics are written, is it 
not desirable to have Joneses who have spe- 
cial qualifications for passing judgment upon 
them in the various departments? or should 
we leave it to some popular novelist to meas- 
ure their merits for us? Again, conceding 
Mr. Trollope’s fancy that the “ erudition ” of 
critics comes from facility in consulting cy- 
clopedias and the like, is it not a service to 
the public to expose, even by their aid, the 
pretensions of books which can err in the 
matter of such easily accessible knowledge ? 
That the errors are really errors is what it 
concerns the public to know ; how they were 
discovered is of little consequence. 

To return to our general estimate of Mr. 
Trellope’s work, itis marvelous that, writing 
so much, what he writes should be so uni- 
formly good. Nevertheless it is certain that, 
while he produces at the rate of two or three 
bulky volumes a year, we can expect no more 
such novels as “The Last Chronicle of Bar- 
set,” “ Barchester Towers,” and “The Small 
House at Allington.” We would suggest, 
too, that his most plausible feud would be 





with the artists rather than the critics. Of 
course he could not know beforehand that 
such pictures would be interpolated into the 
text of “The Way we live now;” but we 
think we could name several previous works 
of his in which the engraver has dealt far 
harder with him than even the Zvening 
Pulpit. 


Reapers of the Journal are already so 
familiar with Christian Reid’s work that it is 
unnecessary to dwell at any length upon its 
special qualities. ‘“ A Question of Honor” 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.), her recent- 
ly-published novel, is the most elaborate she 
has written since her first two, and, if it 
shows no decided advance upon the standard 
therein established, it is at least equal to 
them in point of literary merit. Few of our 
novelists have a purer ideal than Miss Reid, 
few rely so little on sensational incidents 
and melodramatic “ effects,” and fewer still 
have command of so vivid, flexible, and pol- 
ished a style. Her dialogue at its best pos- 
sesses the spontaneity, ease, and aptness of 
genuine conversation, and scarcely ever loses 
its naturalness of tone. Quite often she ex- 
hibits a true insight into character, and an in- 
stinct of personality which enables her to in- 
dividualize distinctly her various dramatis 
persone. Almost the only serious deficien- 
cies of her work are, exaggeration and a total 
lack of humor. Of course no sane critic 
demands that a novelist shall neither rise 
above nor sink below the level of average 
people and every-day events; but a novel 
which departs widely from the very human 
experience which it proposes to depict, loses 
almost the only quality that gives it a raison 
@étre. Now Miss Reid’s good people area 
little too good, her foolish people a little too 
foolish, her refined people too refined, and 
her “chivalrous” people too chivalrous, to 
recall to our minds what we know of actual 
life. She has probably never encountered a 
real, orthodox villain, and she has the good 
sense and the good taste not to attempt to 
create one; so that her bad people are sel- 
dom too sinful to purchase the reader’s for- 
giveness on easy terms. A sense of humor 
is more valuable to an author for ita negative 
influence, probably, than for the positive ad- 
vantages which it confers. Had Miss Reid 
possessed it, for instance, we are certain that 
“A Question of Honor” would have been 
different in many respects from what it is 
now. The very point on which its plot hinges 
would have been presented less nakedly, and 
there is no important character in the book 
whom its chastening hand would have left 


‘ untouched, Even in matters of style its in- 


fluence for the better would be felt—for one 
thing, it would induce Miss Reid to discard 
utterly the use of the word “chivalry” and 
its derived adjectives, and the word “ knight” 
with its derivatives. It would require an 
elaborate treatise on the social differences be- 
tween our own day and the middle ages to 
explain why the word “knightly,” when used 
in describing a well-meaning young man, 
causes us to smile at him instead of to revere 
him ; but the fact that it is so should be suffi- 
cient to eliminate it from the vocabulary of 
ordinary descriptive terms. 





It is plain, we hope, that in speaking thug 
of Christian Reid’s work we are applying a 
rather higher standard than it is customary 
to apply to current fiction. Compared with 
the average novel that claims our attention 
weekly, it is as unexceptionable in point of 
art as it is wholesome in tone and interesting 
in story. 


Tue contemporary novel is devoted so 
exclusively to subjective study of character, 
or to delineation of the social circumstances 
which produce bigamy, seduction, forgery, 
and the other highly-civilized vices, that a 
tale like “ Harwood” (New York: E. J. Hale 
& Son), with its deer-hunt, its panther-fight, 
its solitary and revengeful Indian, its sword. 
duel, its mottoes and coats-of-arms, its haunt. 
ed trees, and digging up of buried treasure, 
seems old-fashioned and out of date. Perhaps 
it is this very novelty of method and of inci. 
dent which constitutes the chief attraction 
of the story; but its plot is dramatically 
conceived, and the narrative portions at least 
animated and well written, and it holds the 
reader’s attention with a firmness of grasp 
which it seems difficult to account for when 
we lay down the book and come to analyze 
its contents. In truth, however, “Har. 
wood” is a good specimen of that objec. 
tively realistic species of fiction which Poe 
carried to such perfection in his short sto- 
ries, such as “The Gold Bug;” and it is 
simply in masquerade when it puts on the 
paraphernalia of a novel. . The interest is 
confined wholly to the narrative, the person- 
al adventures, the unraveling of a piquant 
mystery; the characters are a conventional 
collection of lay figures, and the dialogue, 
love-making, and the like, could hardly be 
made more perversely unnatural. We do 
not wonder that the author found it impos- 
sible to comply with the publishers’ sugges- 
tion that his tale should be lengthened. He 
would have found it much easier to cut out 
half the included matter; and, if the cutting 
out were done judiciously, the story would 
be greatly improved in an artistic sense. 

Besides the narrative proper, “ Harwood” 
contains a half-dozen preliminary chapters, 
in which the author professes to relate his 
experiences with various editors and pub- 
lishers in his effort to get the book pub- 
lished. These chapters were confessedly 
added merely to increase the bulk of the vol- 
ume, and the questionable taste of the per- 
formance is not disguised by their egotistic 
frankness and “smart” style. We advise 
whoever may be attracted to the book by our 
notice to begin with “Herbert's Journal,” 
and this advice is given as much in the it- 
terest of the author as of the reader. 


“ Eaianting,” on the title-page of which 
the author of “S. Olaves,” etc., for the first 
time reveals her name,* is an unpretentious 
story, almest commonplace in its plot and 
incidents, but interesting and exceptionally 
well written, It is autobiographical in form, 
purporting to be written by a middle-aged 





* Eglantine. A Novel. By Eliza Tabor, Author 
of “St. Olaves,” “Hope Meredith,” etc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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woman, who, looking back over her past, 
yields to a longing to “ write the story of 
that past, so that when the evening comes, 
and the companions of my life have dropped 
away from me, and I wait alone till the time 
comes for me to go to them, I may not be 
quite alone, having them with me still in 
what I can remember of them.” This sen- 
tence from the introductory chapter strikes 
the key-note of the story as to both substance 
and style; for the narrative is one which 
might really have been written for her own 
satisfaction by a refined and cultivated lady, 
whose life had been spent “far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” whose expe- 
rience had scarcely transcended the bounds 
of the domestic affections, but who had passed 
beneath the chastening hand of sorrow. 
Skillful as it is in construction, however (and 
few fictitious autobiographies maintain the 
illusion more perfectly), the strength of the 
book lies in its character sketches. None 
of the characters are distinctly new, perhaps, 
though we do not at the moment recall a pro- 
totype of Mr. Leslie, the retired mathemati- 
cian and student of science; but the special 
relations and circumstances in which they are 
placed are sufficient to individualize them 
clearly. “Tyne” (Eglantine), for example, 
belongs toa not unfamiliar type of heroine, 
yet the tenderness, the reserve, the entirely 
feminine stand-point from which she is here 
revealed to us, give her the freshness and 
charm of an entirely original creation. The 
same may be said of Miss Leslie, the narra- 
tor, of John Elphinston, the curate, and of Joe 
Rollekins, the coast-guardsman, who, out of 
somewhat conventional types, are gradually 
converted into persons whose complete indi- 
viduality it is not at all difficult to concede. 
“Eglantine,” in short, is a good illustra- 
tion of the kind of success which may al- 
ways be achieved by an author who is satis- 
fied to aim at whet is clearly within her 
power to perform, ‘nd who respects that aim 
sufficiently to spare no pains in carrying it out. 
Itis in no respect a great novel; but it is thor- 
oughly good of its kind, and will add to the 
reader’s stock of “ harmless pleasure.” 





Tue quarterly reviews have now begun to 
indicate their (presumably weighty) opinion 
of ‘Queen Mary.’? The Quarterly, analytical 
and mildly laudative throughout, says: ‘* To 
sum up our opinion of ‘ Queen Mary,’ we are 
inclined to think it the best specimen of the 
literary drama which has been written in our 
time. It is, at least, admirable in form. It is 
better than Mr. Browning’s dramatic studies, 
which have no form at all. It is better than 
‘The Spanish Gipsy,’ which has a hybrid 
form. It is better than ‘ Bothwell,’ as it has 
more backbone, and less of the enormous vol- 
ume and verbosity which, we think, would al- 
Ways prevent Mr. Swinburne from achieving 
success as a dramatist. Of the dramatic gpirit, 
in the Shakespearean sense, the play, as we 
have said, has nothing; it lacks the personal 
interest which might recall the genius of na- 
tional action, and excite the ardor of patriot- 
ism by the representation on the stage of 
gteat historic examples. It is guilty, too, of 
the blunder, at once historical and dramatic, 
of making a heroine out of Bloody Mary. Of 
course, it will be acted. Zid and Joan will 
*ppear in miraculously accurate costumes of 





the period; Aldgate will be very ‘richly dec- 
orated ;’ we shall be delighted with the ex- 
act representation of Lambeth Palace and St. 
Mary’s Church; and a popular actress will 
doubtless draw tears from sympathetic eyes 
when she exclaims that ‘she has slain her 
Philip!’ It will be acted, and then, like all 
plays that want the soul of action, it will dis- 
appear from the stage. But, as an intellectual 
exercise, as a scientific study of abstract mo- 
tives, as a stimulant of those subtile ideas 
which the luxurious modern imagination de- 
lights to substitute for action, as a monument 
of ingenious and refined expression, in all these 
points Mr. Tennyson’s drama may long con- 
tinue to afford pleasure to the reader. And 
more than this, at a time when the tradition 
of the poetical drama has been forgotten on 
the stage, it would perhaps be idle to expect.” 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London 
Daily News gives a bit of entertaining gossip 
about the habits and occupations of M. Thiers. 
“ There, is nothing the matter with M. Thiers,” 
he says, “beyond his seventy-eight years. 
His health is excellent, his spirits are elastic, 
and his activity is unabated. He is on foot 
between four and five in the morning. On 
getting out of bed he takes a cup of chocolate. 
He then runs about the garden, looking at the 
flowers, visits the greenhouse, and goes to see 
his horses. After doing this he ascends to his 
library, on the first floor, to work at his desk 
or to classify his papers. M. Thiers has sev- 
eral literary irons in the fire. He is still en- 
gaged on his philosophical treatise, and he is 
writing memoirs. A “ History of Modern 
French Art” is also said to be in course of 
progress.’”’ . . . The Atheneum observes that 
“young poets are apt to be low-spirited, not 
to say disdainful of happiness and regardless 
of mirth.” . . . Two new and important docu- 
ments relating to Shakespeare have been dis- 
covered lately. One is said to show conclu- 
sively that there was no substantial foundation 
for the scandal concerning the poet and Mrs. 
Davenant, of Oxford ; and the other is a quar- 
to volume containing six plays issued during 
the life of Shakespeare, including the first edi- 
tion of ** Troilus and Cressida.” . . . Some of 
the best European novels are being translated 
into Spanish, and published under the title 
of ** Biblioteca de Buenas Novelas.’? Works 
by Hendrick Conscience and Xavier de Maistre 
have been selected to begin the series... . 
A rumor which will delight all true lovers of 
literature is to the effect that Mr. James Rus- 
sell Lowell will begin to publish next autumn 
eight or ten volumes of English plays and 
poems, from Marlowe to Dryden, which he 
has undertaken to edit. The first volume will 
probably be devoted to Marlowe. . . . Dr. R. 
B. N. Walker, who has been ten years located 
at the Gaboon, and with the French expedi- 
tions, is now on his way home with the in- 
tention of publishing his twenty-five years’ 
experiences in Equatorial Africa, during which 
time he has visited nearly all the colonies and 
countries on the West Coast... . The poet 
Seidl, author of the Austrian national hymn, 
** Gott erhalte unsern Kaiser,’’ died at Vienna 
on the 18th of July. .. . Mr. Swinburne is 
said to be writing an article on Beaumont and 
Fletcher for the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
. . . Miss Braddon is writing a new novel, en- 
titled “‘ Dead Men’s Shoes,” which will be 
published in various English, Irish, and Scotch 
journals. Translations of the novel will also 
appear simultaneously in France, Germany, 
and Russia. . . . Portugal has lost one of its 
few successful poets and writers by the death 
of the Condé da Castilho. The count, who 





died at the age of seventy-five, lost his eye- 
sight in early youth, but was nevertheless an 
indefatigable student, and during the half-cen- 
tury that intervened between his death and 
the occurrence of the calamity which brought 
on his blindness he devoted himself to the 
study of classical and modern poetry. Among 
his numerous works special attention is due to 
his translations from Ovid, Goethe, and Shake- 
speare, while his collection of original poems, 
entitled ‘‘ Primavera,’’ many of which treat 
of blindness are very highly esteemed by his 
countrymen. . . . A public library has recent- 
ly been established at Yeddo for the use of 
both natives and foreigners. It is open all the 
year round, from 9 a.m. to 5 Pp. M., except on 
national and general holidays. Readers are 
allowed to make excerpts, but are not allowed 
to borrow books from the premises without 
the special permission of the Minister of Edu- 
cation. ... The tireless Mrs. Oliphant be- 
gins a new novel in the August Macmillan, 
entitled ‘‘ The Curate in Charge.” ... The 
new sixpenny English monthly, entitled The 
London Magazine, of which our London corre- 
spondent, Mr. Will Williams, is editor, will 
contain in its first number articles by Henry 
J. Byron, Charles Gibbon, Edmund Dicey 
(editor of the Observer), Charles H. Ross (edi- 
tor of Judy), William Sawyer, Dr. N. C. Ben- 
net, Harvey 8. Leigh, Austin Dobson, Fred- 
erick Locker, Lady Duffries Hardy, William 
Black, and Hon. Rodney Noel—certainly a 
goodly array. 


Che Arts. 


HE Inter-States Industrial Exposition 

at Chicago is announced to open Sep- 
tember 10th, and the display promises to be 
unusually comprehensive and fine. In addi- 
tion to the exposition of the industrial prod- 
ucts of the West, it will embrace a large col- 
lection of paintings, sculptures, and other 
art-objects. Last year the art display, which 
was organized under the direction of Mr. 
Henry W. Derby, contained nearly six hun- 
dred works, the majority of which repre- 
sented foreign names, and were selected from 
the best private collections in this city. The 
galleries for the exhibition of art-works in 
connection with the exposition building are 
six in number, and have skylights, and are in 
every respect admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose intended. This year the organization 
of the exhibition has been placed under the 
control of Mr. Stafford, who has made it his 
aim to give it more of an American char- 
acter than the corresponding display had last 
season, and, with that object in view, he has 
secured the codperation of Mr. R. E. Moore, 
of Union Square in this city, and Mr. William 
H. Beard, the animal-painter. By well-directed 
efforts they have already sent forward up- 
ward of four hundred works of art to Chi- 
cago. Of this number, at least three hundred 
and fifty have been contributed by New York 
owners, both artists and collectors, and a 
large proportion of the paintings represent 
American names. The arrangement of the 
exhibition is under the direction of Mr. Beard, 
and the plan is to form groups, so far as pos- 
sible, of the works of the leading artists. 
Although the works of our New York artists 
will largely predominate in the exhibition, 
those of Boston, Philadelphia, and other lead- 
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ing Eastern cities, it is anticipated will make 
a fair show. The Chicago artists have been 
allotted one gallery for the exhibition of their 
own works. Among the New York artists 
whose contributions are to be grouped is 
Mr. E. Moran, the marine-painter, who sends 
as his four de force a large picture entitled 
“The Missing Ship.” It is a twilight scene, 
with a great, cumulous cloud hanging over 
the horizon-line, and rising apparently out 
of the billowy sea, and “the missing ship” 
appears sailing on her unknown course in the 
dim and fading distance. Mr. Moran has 
given considerable thought to the composi- 
tion of this work, and its expression of poeti- 
cal sentiment will find many admirers. Mr. 
Moran also sends a view in New York Bay 
during a rain-squall, which is very spirited in 
its rendering of the effect of a short, chop- 
ping sea; and lighters, sloops, and other 
small vessels, scudding before the gale. De 
Haas, as his leading composition, sends a 
view in the British Channel, under the ef- 
fect of a stormy sky; and a moonlight at 
sea, with vessels in the foreground, and a 
strong effect of soft, mellow-toned light shim- 
mering on the water. Mr. Cropsey contributes 
one of his large autumn scenes on Greenwood 
Lake, with the forests upon its banks glow- 
ing with the crimson and golden tones pe- 
culiar to the season. From Mr. McEntee’s 
easel there is a midwinter snow-storm, with 
figures portrayed with more than his usual 
force and impressiveness ; and Mr. Casilear 
contributes a view of Lake Brientz, Switzer- 
land, under the effect of a silvery-toned sky, 
and the rugged features of the mountains on 
the distant shore, softened by atmospheric 
influence, which is introduced with marvel- 
ous subtilty and the most refined feeling. 
William Hart, George C. Lambdin, Frederick 
E. Church, James M. Hart, 8. J. Guy, Albert 
F. Bellows, William T. Richards, A. H. Wy- 
ant, Eastman Johnson, William Magrath, J. 
B. Bristol, and J. G. Brown, are also well 
represented in the collection. The exhibi- 
tion, we have every reason to believe, will be 
creditable to American art, and its influence 
upon art-culture at the West will no doubt 
prove salutary. 


Tue committee on the Sumner Monument 
in Boston offered the sum of five hundred 
dollars for the three best models for it, but 
without engaging to use any of them. As a 
result, twenty-six models of Mr. Sumner are 
now on exhibition in the new post-office 
building of that city, and are quite interest- 
ing from their variety. The committee lim- 
ited the pose to a sitting figure, and as such 
the subject is represented in the models. 
They have been made by artists from every 
quarter, and are of various degrees of excel- 
lence, two or three being conspicuously good 
above the rest. In most of these models 
reference is made, by the presence of colored 
people about the pedestal of the statue, to 
his connection with the slavery question. 
Mr. Sumner’s figure and bearing when he 
was standing erect were very imposing, as 
everybody will remember, and, on this ac- 
count, by restricting his posture to a sitting 
one, the committee have deprived the artists 
of their strongest advantage. Sitting, the 





senator’s figure in these models is, in most 
cases, insignificant, and, with one exception, 
is commonplace. A pleasant, easy form, in 
one instance, looks as if listening to an 
animated conversation. In another, consider- 
able dramatic action is expressed in his head 
half turned round, as his eye glances at a 
manacled slave who is stretching toward him 
from behind. This figure is the only one in 
bronze color in the collection, and, while it is 
vicious so far as real art is concerned, has 
more than any of the others to raise it above 
the level of the portrait of an ordinary gen- 
tleman sitting for his likeness. 

In the pedestals a great deal of ingenuity 
has been shown, the one of the model most 
easy and most like Mr. Sumner being partic- 
ularly pleasing. We have sometimes alluded 
in the pages of the Journat to the eminent 
features of the African race for art-treatment. 
The artist here has seized on these capabili- 
ties, and, in a procession of colored people in 
bass-relief around the pedestal, he has de- 
picted a scene of almost Greek and Arcadian 
innocence, where the freed slaves, with their 
children and lambs and goats, are garlanded 
and dancing in happy freedom. 


Some pictures at Goupil’s are worthy of 
attention. One by Bouguereau is the more 
noteworthy from the fact that it was painted 
several years ago, and shows in its treatment 
the conscientious feeling which belonged to 
his earlier work, when he was painting more 
for fame than for money. The subject rep- 
resents an Italian peasant-woman seated in a 
reclining attitude upon the leaning trunk of 
a great chestnut-tree, with two naked chil- 
dren playing upon the mossy-carpeted earth 
before her. The children are caressing each 
other, and their action is watched with pleas- 
ure by their sweet but sad faced mother. 
There are few artists who are the equal of 
Bouguereau in the treatment of this class of 
subjects. His drawing is excellent, and he 
throws around his groups an atmosphere of 
delicate refinement which appeals to every 
heart. In the painting of the flesh there is 
both a tenderness of tone and a transpa- 
rency which reminds one strongly of his 
work in the picture of “ The Twins ” in Mr. 
Belmont’s collection, which was also exe- 
cuted eight or ten years ago. Of Compte- 
Calix’s work there is a landscape with figures. 
It is one of his best efforts at figure-painting, 
and one in which the landscape is kept thor- 
oughly subordinate. The scene is laid in a 
French park, and a pretty and spirited-look- 
ing bonne is shown in the foreground holding 
on to the skirts of a little truant boy and ap- 
plying a switch vigorously to his bare body 
and legs. He has been playing on the bank 
of the pool of water which is shown beside 
the group, and his ball and hat are floating 
away with the current. The pet dog belong- 
ing to the little truant is barking vigorously 
as the bonne plies her switch, and in the dis- 
tance the ladies of the chAteau are hurry- 
ing to the scene, their steps hastened, no 
doubt, by the lusty crying of the boy. The 
composition is graceful, and as a study of 
figures, in connection with a dark-wooded 
background, it presents many excellent quali- 
ties. Boutibonne, who is celebrated for his 





ee . 
parlor-pictures with studies of modern ¢os- 
tumes, as well as the exquisite finish he gives 
to them, has a Swiss mountain-scene with a 
party of young ladies and gentlemen taking 
a ride in a great open traveling-carriage. ]t 
is what may be termed a foreground picture, 
as the carriage and its pretty girls and their 
escorts take up the whole canvas. There .ig 
the same care shown in the drawing and 
painting of the figures and costumes which is 
so attractive in Boutibonne’s interiors, but 
the composition is too elaborate apparently 
to be real. Its coloring is extremely brill. 
iant and as harmonious as a poem. The col- 
lection also embraces a Pompeian interior, 
with the figure of a graceful girl hiding be. 
hind the lintel of an open door as if awaiting 
the coming of a friend. There is a grey. 
hound crouching at her feet, and other acces- 
sories which add to the interest of the com. 
position, The coloring is rich, and is strong- 
ly suggestive of Cooman’s work. There are 
works by Wyant, Ch. Jacque, J. G. Brown, 
Baugniet, and other eminent names, which 
are also worthy of attention. 


Tue buildings erecting for the Museum 
of Arts and the Museum of Natural History, 
one within and one upon the border of Cen- 
tral Park, are not likely to prove ornamental 
to our pleasure-ground or to satisfy culti- 
vated taste. It is a matter of surprise as 
well as vexation that structures from which 
we have all hoped so much should prove ab- 
solute architectural failures. Like so many 
recent up-town public buildings, they are 
constructed of brick with granite trimmings 
—a contrast of tones peculiarly raw and un- 
pleasing, which should have been specially 
avoided in view of the numerous conspicu- 
ous warnings the architects have been giv- 
ing; nor is the form of either of these muse- 
um-buildings picturesque, noble, or inspirit- 
ing. They both have very much more re- 
semblance to factories than to edifices de- 
voted to artand culture. That an institution 
like the Museum of Art, the sole purpose of 
which is to cultivate taste and afford instruc- 
tion in the arts, should deliberately house it- 
self in a shapeless and ugly pile of discordant 
material, is something to be greatly won- 
dered at, and specially so in view of the well- 
known art-taste of the president of the insti- 
tution. 





A orrricism by the Neue Freie Presse on & 
new statue by the Italian sculptor Monteverde 
is as follows: ‘‘ The art-critic Stendhal wrote 
in the year 1828: ‘ Can sculpture represent Na- 
poleon as he gazes over the sea from the cliffs 
of St. Helena, or Lord Castlereagh at the mo- 
ment of his suicide? Were that possible, Ca- 
nova’s successor would be found.’ Stendhal 
intended by this remark to point out impossi- 
ble material for the sculptor’s art. The ques- 
tion has since then been answered in the most 
brilliant manner by the modern sculptor Mon- 
teverde. We had, at the Vienna Exhibition, 
an opportunity of admiring his ‘ Jenner.’ No 
one had thought it possible to treat the act of 
vaccination artistically. Monteverde has ac- 
complished the impossible, and fulfilled the 
task. His latest statue, ‘Labor,’ is another 
masterpiece in this direction; he has sueceed- 
ed in expressing in the figure of a strong mad 
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the dilemma whether he shall betake himself 
to work which leads in the end to solid domes- 
ticity, or to the public house which not unfre- 
quently leads to the galleys. A mere glance 
at this figure leaves no doubt that it represents 
‘Labor. Monteverde at first intended to cat- 
ry out his design by means of a group; he, 
however, destroyed the figure, nearly finished, 
of agenius showing the right way ; the sec- 
ond figure, which the destroying hammer 
spared, speaks for itself and fully expresses 
the artist’s idea.” 


A writer in Fraser or. * Artist and Critic’ 
has some just comments, we think, on the 
disposition of artists to undervalue subject. 
“ Most painters,” he says, “‘ are so thoroughly 
and all but exclusively taken up with the tech- 
nique, that they care little for any thing be- 
sides. The artist loves the art in a picture so 
much that he is jealous of the subject. Praise 
the subject, and he had almost as lief you 
praised the frame. I have often heard artists 
say that, in looking at a picture, the subject 
made no difference to them. That might be 
trivial or even ignoble, so long as there was 
good color, drawing, composition. Now, in 
my humble opinion, if the technique be the life 
of a picture, the subject is something even 
higher—it is the soul of it. Besides drawing, 
composition, and color, there must be expres- 
sion. Drawing, composition, color, may be 
considered and estimated separately in a given 
picture ; expression belongs to the whole work 
and to every part ; and that which is pictorially 
expressed is the real subject and the soul of the 


picture.” 


Tre project for a monument to Byron has 
assumed larger proportions. Instead of a slab 
over his grave at Hucknall, it is now intended 
to erect a monumental statue of Byron in 
some public place in the metropolis, of such 
importance as to assume the character of a na- 
tional monument. The scheme has not yet 
taken a definite shape; still, not only is a mar- 
ble statue in contemplation, but also a canopy 
in classic style to protect it, and give impor- 
tance to the work. For this purpose a sum of 
ten thousand pounds is required; and it is 
hoped that it may easily be raised among ad- 
mirers of the poet. The Scott monument at 
Edinburgh cost fifteen thousand pounds. 





From Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


August 3, 1875. 

- competition for prizes at the Conserva- 

toire has come to an end. In some re- 
spects the classes this year have given very 
satisfactory proofs of progress on the part of 
the pupils. The lucky prize-holders have a 
good time of it. Those who get the first prize 
for tragedy and comedy enter the Comédie 
Frangaise at once, and the winners of the sec- 
ond prize go tothe company of the Odéon. In 
like manner, the first prize for singing entitles 
the lucky holder to an immediate engagement 
at the Grand Opéra. The jury on singing 
comprised, among others, such well-known 
names a's those of Ambroise Thomas, Gounod, 
and Wartel, the teacher of Nilsson. M. Cou- 
turier, who carried off the first prize, has a 
Most beautiful tenor voice, and was loudly ap- 
Plauded. The Grand Opéra takes also the sec- 
ond prize-holder, M. Gally, who has a noble 
basso voice. There is promise of a new and 
brilliant star in the galaxy of prima donnas in 
the person of Mademoiselle Vergin, who car- 


‘complete the edifice. 





ried off two first prizes, that for the Grand 
Opéra and that of the Opéra Comique. She 
is graceful, intelligent, and unaffected, and her 
double success called forth enthusiastic plau- 
dits. The class of tragedy was lamentably 
small. Six gentlemen and one lady only pre- 
sented themselves, and there was no first prize 
awarded. M. Marais, a pupil of M. Minuse, 
obtained the highest recompense accorded, 
that of a second prize, and the solitary female 
was not adjudged worthy of even honorable 
mention. The men fared as badly in the 
comedy class, wherein there were many more 
competitors, but Mademoiselle Samary, a pu- 
pil of M. Bressant, carried off the highest 
honors among the ladies. The small hall of 
the Conservatoire was crowded to suffocation. 
Numbers of people got in that had no right 
there and no entrance-ticket, by a very simple 
trick. To enter the vestibule it is merely ne- 
cessary to show one’s ticket at the door. The 
lucky ticket-holder, therefore, would enter, 
ramble around for a minute or two, and then 
pass his ticket through an open window to a 
friend outside, the same manceuvre being re- 
peated indefinitely. 
is very hard to gain entrance to the concours of 
the Conservatoire, and the desire to be pres- 
ent is of course in due proportion to the 
difficulty of obtaining the desired permis- 
sion. Fortunately the weather was not very 
warm, or pupils, jury, and audience alike, 
would have been stewed in that hot, stuffy, 
little hall. The jury for tragedy and comedy 
was enough to give any poor novice a chill 
merely to contemplate appearing before them ; 
it was composed of such names as those of 
Alexandre Dumas, Edouard Thierry, M: Per- 
rin, Director of the Comédie Francaise, and 
Got and Delaunay, of the same theatre. 

A good deal of interest was excited the 
other day among musical critics by the an- 
nouncement that portions of a new opera 
called “ Dimitri,” by M. Victorin Jonciéres, 
was to be performed before M. Halanzier at 
the Grand Opéra with closed doors, the public 
being, of course, excluded. There have been 
many rumors afloat respecting this new opera, 
which is founded on the Russian historical le- 
gend of the pretender Demetrius, called in 
the libretto Dimitri. The author of the libret- 
to is no otherthan M. de Bornier, in collabora- 
tion with M. Sylvestre. The work was all 
ready to be performed before M. Halanzier, 
when Madame Rosine Bloch, to whom the 
leading réle had been confided, fell ill. She 
was replaced by Madame Fursch-Madier, and 
the opera was finally gotten ready for the de- 
cisive trial. But, after singing the fourth num- 
ber of the petition, a duet between the soprano 
and the tenor, Mademoiselle Daram was seized 
with a violent fit of hysterics, which put an 
end tothe performance. Pus de chance, M. Jon- 
ciéres, no more than Madame Geneviéve de 
Brabant! 

M. de Lorgeril, whose persistent and not 
unreasonable opposition to the expenditure of 
the vast sums which have been lavished on 
the new opera-house has been unvarying and 
remarkable, came to the front again with a 
fresh charge of extravagance and unreason- 
able demands on the occasion of the late mo- 
tion in the Assembly for a grant of three more 
millions (six hundred thousand dollars) to 
His passionate appeal 
to the good sense and economy of his confréres 
was only met by shouts of derisive laughter. 
Finally everybody took to talking to his next 
neighbor instead of listening to the speech of 
M. de Lorgeril, and the feeble voice of the 
speaker was drowned in the hum of private 
conversations, After he got through, M. Cail- 


For be it known that it | 





laux undertook to reply to him. His argu- 
ment was that it was too late for economy, 
that the opera-house was built, and that it 
must be finished. Another deputy, M. Teste- 
lin, joined in the protestations of M. de Lor- 
geril, but in vain. The amount was granted 
by a large majority. The great art - failure 
of our century is consequently destined to 
swallow up three more million frances. 

A tew weeks ago I gave an extract from a 
forthcoming work entitled ‘“‘ Curious Papers 
of a Courtier,” by the Vicomte de B t 
Vassy. Last Sunday the author stepped into 
his publishers’ warerooms to confer with them 
about his just-published work, when a sudden 
rush of blood streamed from his mouth and he 
fell dead on the floor. His funeral took place 
yesterday. Sudden deaths seem to have been 
unusually rife amid the literary and artistic 
celebrities in France of late. 

At its next private sitting the Academy is 
to take into consideration the prize of six 
thousand francs instituted by the late M. Gui- 
zot for the best work, whether in prose or in 
verse, that has appeared during the past ten 
years. How, in the name of all that is won- 
derful, will they ever manage to come to a de- 
cision? Of course, among the Forty, there 
must be a great diversity of literary tastes— _ 
some must admire Victor Hugo, while others 
detest him ; there must be those who swear by 
George Sand, others who adore Dumas, ete. ; 
“ La Légende des Siécles”’ will have one set 
of advocates, ‘* La Marquise de Villemer”’ an- 
other, and so on. I confess that I am quite 
curious to learn the result of their delibera- 
tions. But, if the prize were to be accorded 
to the work that had had the largest sale dur- 
ing the period aforesaid, what think you would 
be the winner of the Guizot prize? That al- 
most unmentionable mass of filth, the “‘ Ma- 
demoiselle Giraud, ma Femme,” of Bélot, that 
precious novel having already passed through 
forty-two editions! A charming comment, 
truly, on the moral and literary tastes of the 





-France of the present day ! 


Great men should have good memories, or 
at least should look closely to their statements, 
The royalist and imperialist papers are now 
making merry over a slip of the pen of Victor 
Hugo. In the preface to his last-published 
work, ‘*‘ Avant l’Exil,” occurs the following 
passage ; 

**OQne October evening in the year 1812, 
I was passing the Church of St.-Jacques du 
Haut-Pas, holding my mother’s hand. A large, 
white placard was posted up against one of 
the columns of the doorway. My mother 
stopped me, and said, ‘ Read.’ This is what I 
read: ‘ Empire Francais. By sentence of the 
First Council of War, the ex-Generals Malet, 
Guidal, and Lahborie, have been shot in the 
plain of Grenelle.’ ‘ Lahorie,’ said my moth- 
er, ‘remember well that name. He was your 
godfather.’ ”’ 

Turn we now to ‘‘ Victor Hugo: Related 
by a Witness of his Life,” a work that was 
written under the poet’s immediate supervi- 
sion, if not from his actual dictation—indeed, 
some go so far as to say that he wrote it him- 
self, which is more than probable. We open 
at page 220 and find the following paragraph : 

‘The next day Eugéne and Victor were 
passing by St.-Jacques. One of the fine 
penetrating rains of autumn was falling. The 
rain was a pretext for the two children to 
linger in the street, and to shelter them- 
selves under the colonnade. While they were 
laughing and playing, the attention of Victor 
was attracted by a placard. It was the sen- 
tence which had condemned Malet, Lahorie, 
and their accomplices, to death, The execu- 
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tion was to take place that very day. These | 
names revealed nothing to the children ; they 
only knew Lahorie under the false name which 
he bore when he was concealed at the Feul- 
lantines. Victor recommenced laughing and 
playing, while his godfather was being put to 
death.”’ 

What think you of the two passages ‘the 
careless gayety of the unthinking child trans- 
formed a few years later into an indelible re- 
membrance which was to decide the whole fu- 
ture life of the poet? The simple fact is prob- 
ably this: In each passage there is an effect— 
the effect of contrast in the earlier passage, 
that of solemnity and impressiveness in the 
later. False, if you will; but, oh! how es- 
sentially, how thoroughly French! Never 
mind truth—be dramatic end striking at all 
hazards ! 

Michel Levy has just published “ La Béte 
Noire,” a new novel by Edouard Cadol, and 
* Pompeii—Herculaneum ; A Study of Roman 
Manners,” by J. de Seranon. Casimir Pont 
has issued ‘* La Vie Parisienne,’ by Armand 
Lapointe ; and Dentu announces, among other 
forthcoming works, the last volume of ‘‘ Les 
Cinq,” by Paul Feval; ‘‘ Les Belles Folies,”’ 
by Jules Claretie ; and a new edition of ** Les 
Demoiselles de Rongay,”’ by Alberic Second— 
this last work has received the prize of virtue 
as being the most conducive to morality of any 
issued within the last year. The last number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes contains a fan- 
tastic tale, by Paul de Musset, entitled ‘* Les 
Dents du Turco,” and the first installment of 
a novel, by George Sand, called ‘* Marianne.” 
A propos of George Sand and her contributions 
to that periodical, we are told that some years 
ago she quarreled with the editor, and only 
consented to write for it again at a rate of 
compensation theretofore unheard of in the 
annals of the Revue—it paying worse, proba- 
bly, than any other periodical of the same re- 
pute and prosperity. The terms she exacted 
were one thousand francs (two hundred dol- 
lars) per printed sheet of the Reowe—which, 
as a sheet consists of sixteen pages, was only 
twelve dollars and fifty cents per printed page 
—by no means an exorbitant price when the 
celebrity of George Sand as a writer is taken 
into consideration. Her only English-writing 
rival, George Eliot, could probably command 
four times as much. But the price was an un- 
heard-of one for the Revue to give, and it was 
not without many groans and sighs that the 
publishers consented to her terms. It is a 
well-known rule with the editors of the Revue 
des Dewe Mondes never to pay for the first ar- 
ticle of any author that appears in their pages, 
no matter how great or how well-founded the 
renown of that author may be. 

I have been told that, all reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the elder Dumas 
was actually a married man. His wife was an 
actress. Their union was by no means a hap- 
py one, and they soon separated by mutual 
consent. The mother of his celebrated son 
was of good family but reduced circumstances, 
and when she first met the great novelist she 
was keeping a small circulating library on one 
of the side-streets of Paris. And, a propos of 
the elder Dumas, the following anecdote re- 
specting him has been recently published: A 
friend once called upon him to request him to 
indorse a note. This Dumas cheerfully agreed 
to do, and, as he took up the pen, he glanced 
at the note, and asked : 

“How much is that stamped paper 
worth ?”’ 

“ Ten cents,” was the reply. 

Dumas wrote his name, and, flinging down 
the pen, he cried : 





** Now it is worth nothing!” 

The theatres are beginning to display 
symptoms of the approach of the busy sea- 
son. The Variétés reopened its doors last 
night with Serpette’s ‘‘ Manoir de Pictordu.”’ 
Aimée and “‘ Les Brigands” are set down for 
the 15th of this month. Notwithstanding the 
continued success of the “‘Procés Veaura- 
dieux”’ at the Vaudeville, it is to be replaced 
on Saturday by a drama in verse, called 
** Jean-Nu-Pieds.”” The arrival of Mademoi- 
selle Delaporte from Russia is anxiously 
awaited at the Gymnase. She is to make her 
rentrée in a revival of ** Frou-Frou,”’ in which 
play she has had great success in St. Peters- 
burg. If she were only not so plain, but she 
is downright ugly, and not with a picturesque 
or poetic ugliness either. However, she is 
one of the most delicately-pure of actresses—a 
chaste and naive talent, as some of her French 
critics define it. The production of Sedaine’s 
* Philosophe sans le savoir,” at the Comédie 
Francaise, has been postponed on account of 
the illness of Maubant, who has been suffer- 
ing from ophthalmia. The piece is to be 
played according to the original text, the origi- 
nal manuscript of Sedaine having been lately 
discovered among the archives of the Comédie 
Frangaise. Blanche Baretta is to sustain the 
character of the heroine. There is again talk 
of producing “ Faust”? at the Grand Opéra. 
This time it is said that the brilliantly-suc- 
cessful débutante, Mademoiselle de Reszké, is 
to be the Marguerite. But Gailhard, the basso, 
has just gone off on a congé of a month, so 
that the réle of Mephistopheles will have to be 
confided to Bataille, who is a very inferior 
singer. Rossini’s ‘‘ Count Ory,’’ and a new 
ballet called “‘ Sylvia,” are also in preparation, 
but will not, it is said, be produced before next 
October. The scenery for ‘* Robert le Diable”’ 
is all ready, and there is talk of confiding the 
réle of Alice to Mademoiselle de Reszké, who 
seems decidedly to be the rising star of the 
Grand Opéra. At the Théatre Historique 
** Les Muscadins,”’ by Jules Claretie, is in ac- 
tive preparation. The scene of this new 
drama is laid during the period of the French 
Revolution. Tne great tragic actress Made- 
moiselle Rousseil is to sustain the leading fe- 
male réle, and great things in the way of sce- 
nery and costumes are promised. 

Lvoy H. Hoorsr. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tat most indefatigable of climbers, Mr. 
Douglas Freshfield, the author of “* Travels in 
the Caucasus and Bashan,” and the editor of 
The Alpine Journal, has just given us, through 
Messrs. Longmans, a volume descriptive of 
his impressions and experiences of some of 
the least-known parts of beautiful Italy. His 
work—which contains maps and illustrations 
—is called ‘* The Italian Alps,” and is written 
in a really very genial style. It is not devoid 
of amusing anecdotes ; it contains, moreover, 
some capital word-pictures. Yet withal, Mr. 
Freshfield is a modest writer; he calls his 
present production a “ guide-book.” A guide- 
book, forsooth! Would that Murray were 
written half so well! Though we have had 
many volumes of late on Italy, most of it re- 
mains a terra incognita both to authors and 
tourists in genera]. These are the places Mr. 
Freshfield dwells upon. He dwells upon “‘ the 
exquisite valleys round the head of Lago Mag- 
giore ;” he dwells on the mountains of Val 
Masino and Val Livigno, which, says he, 
though “ distant, respectively, only a day’s 
journey west and east of the crowded Upper 





Engadine,” yet “are still left to their bears 
and Bergamasque shepherds ;” he dwells on 
the Punta Trubinesca, “a noble peak, which, 
seen from Monte Generosca, heads the army 
of the Rhetian Alps,” and “has been but 
once ascended, though it is accessible to 
anybody who can cross the Diavolezza Pass 
or climb the Titlis ;”’ he dwells on many an- 
other little-trodden spot in Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Trentino, or Venetia. By-the-way, Mr, 
Freshfield highly lauds some of the natives— 
those of the southern dolomites especially, 
whom he praises for their venturesomeness 
(have they not, asks he, “ alone and uninvited 
by foreign gold, found their way to the tops 
of the highest peaks ?’’) and for their intellj- 
gence and “‘ quick courtesy.’”” The most en- 
tertaining chapter is, perbaps, that on “ Men 
and Mountains.”” In this, our author pardons 
the late Canon Kingsley’s attack on mountains 
in “ Prose Idyls,” on the ground that it was, 
after all, “only a plea for flats,” and warmly 
eulogizes M. Loppé’s paintings of Alpine 
scenery. That artist, he assures us, “ paints 
with wonderful skill not only the forms of the 
séracs, but the shades and hues given by the 
imprisoned light and reflections to this frozen 
mass ;”? in short, ‘so faithful,’’ according to 
Mr. Freshfield—and he ought to be a good 
judge —‘“‘ are these pictures that Professor 
Tyndall would find in them fit illustrations 
for a popular discourse ;’’ while “so perfect 
is sometimes the illusion that we should al- 
most fear a modern version of Zeuxis and the 
birds, and expect to hear the lecturer calling 
on his assistant to drive stakes into the can- 
vas.”” I don’t know whether any of Loppé’s 
works have found their way to New York, but 
they are certainly full of realistic power — 
grand in conception and execution. 

The other day there was witnessed in West- 
minster Abbey a solemn sight. It was one 
which made the looker-on recall to mind the 
brave deeds of that bravest of arctic explorers, 
Sir John Franklin, for it consisted in the un- 
veiling of the memorial erected to that famous 
knight’s memory by his just-deceased widow. 
The memorial is of the best possible kind—it 
is a lifelike bust of Sir John himself, and the 
sculptor, Mr. Matthew Noble, has done his 
work admirably. I should mention that a 
handsome Gothic canopy in alabaster sur 
mounts the bust, and that beneath it is a mar- 
ble ship, while the inscriptions (due to that 
most liberal-minded divine, Dean Stanley) 
run thus: 


“ O ye frost and cold, O ye ice and snow, 
Bless ye the Lord; praise him and magnify 
him forever.” 


Then comes the following verse by Tenny- 
son: 


“ Not here; the white North has thy bones; and 
thou, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now, 
Toward no earthly pole.” 


On either side of the monument are the 
following inscriptions : 


“To the memory of Sir John Franklin, bora 
April 16, 1786, at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, died June 
11, 1847, off Point Victory, in the Frozen Ocean, 
the beloved chief of the crews who perished with 
him in completing the discovery of the northwest 
passage. This monument was erected by Jane, 
his widow, who, after long waiting and sending 
many in search of him, herself departed to find him 
in the realms of life, July 18, 1875, aged eighty- 
three years.” 


A lady with whose nom de plume you yer 
familiar, ‘‘ Stella,” of ‘Records of the Heart” 
fame, is obviously a very energetic poetess 
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Atany rate, she is determined not to hide her 

under a bushel, wherefore she is actually 
sdvertising over here, on our “ hoardings” by 
means of “ broadsides,” her recently-published 
“tragedy in five acts,” “Sappho!” Yet very 
much afraid am I that she won’t make it pay, 
nd this notwithstanding that, as the Graphic 
nys with some truth, the play “is full of fire 
snd force, and is thoroughly readable.” 

Mr. George Rignold is having a successful 
time of it at the Queen’s. Understand, we 
don’t puff and laud him as you do; still, we 
jike him and go to hear and see him. Within 
the last few days he bas assumed for our edi- 
feation the character of Amos Clark. Amos 
(lark, 1 have no doubt you know, is the hero 
of the late Watts Phillips’s drama of that 
pame ; moreover, it is one of Mr. Rignold’s 
original parts, and he portrays it with both 
vigor and pathos. ‘The young actor’s wife, 
n#Miss Marie Henderson, is Mildred Vaughan. 

Wut Wiis. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


FLYING MEN AND MACHINES. 


it was Goethe who said, “ We feel in us 
the germs of faculties which we must 
not expect to see developed in this life, and 
me of these is flying.” 


pion of the bird, others more bold, if not 
nore wise, have long been busy in the at- 
tempt to solve the problem of aérial naviga- 
tion. We all remember the old Greek fable 


of “Dedalus and his son Icarus,” how they | 


made for themselves wings of feathers, fast- 


med with thread and wax, and how the boy, | 
heedless of the father’s sage advice, flew | 
wo high, and so exposed his wax-fastened | 


wings to the heat of the sun, which softened 
the wax, and thus precipitated the too bold 
mvigator from the sea of air above into the 
seaof water beneath. This is but a fable, it 
is true, and yet the history of many subse- 
quent ventures, though verified by authentic 
meords, seems hardly less fanciful. Hartwig, 
inhis recently-published work,* notices sev- 
eal of the more important of these attempts 
ufiying. In the year 1678, one Besnier, a 
loeksmith of Sabié, in France, constructed a 
machine which consisted of four wings or 
luge flaps, which were worked by levers rest- 
ing upon his shoulders, and moved alternate- 
lyby hands and feet. By means of this con- 
ttivance, the inventor is said to have been 
thle to descend slowly through the air from 
great heights, but all his efforts at ascent 
proved fruitless, Leonardo da Vinci is said 
have numbered a flying- machine among 
tis many mechanical devices. In 1742, the 
Marquis de Bacqueville attempted to fly 
fom his residence on the Quai des Théatins, 
Paris, to a point over the Seine. The voyage 
vas but half accomplished, however, when 
the wings ceased to act, and the noble mar- 
quis came suddenly to earth. In addition to 
these somewhat doubtful statements of par- 





*The Aérial World. A Popular Account of the 
ena and Life of the Atmosphere. By G. 
, M.and P.D. New York: D. Appleton & 

Oo. 1875. 





While the German | 
pet and philosopher, even in his most pro- | 
phetic mood, dared not hope for an achieve- | 
nent for man that would make him the com- | 





tial success are the many records of absolute 
failure. In the year 1772 the Abbé Desfarges, 
canon of St.-Croix, at Etampes, announced 
that he would make a journey in the air seated 
in a flying-chariot. The time arrived; the 
spectators appeared in great numbers; and 
the clerical inventor took his seat in his 
chariot, which rested upon the tower of 
Guitel. This chariot is described as a kind 
of a boat or gondola, seven feet long and two 
and one-half broad, attached to which were 
broad wings, the weight of the whole being 
forty-eight pounds ; this, added to that of the 
canon’s body, gave a total weight of two hun- 
dred and thirteen pounds, When all was in 
readiness the signal was given; the wings, 
obedient to the efforts of the man beneath, 
began to flap; but, alas! the chariot did not 
move, and has not moved to this day. Anoth- 
er record of failure is that of the flying-man, 
invented by Jacob Degen, a watchmaker of 
Vienna, and here illustrated. This consisted 
of two oval-shaped concave wings, made of 


canvas stretched over a light wooden frame- 
work, and attached by means of a yoke round 
the neck. These canvas wings were set in mo- 
tion by the aid of ingeniously-contrived hand- 
and-foot levers. So confident was Degen that 
he had discovered the secret at last, that, in 
the presence of a multitude, he made his first 
attempt by endeavoring to rise from the level 
ground. Failing in this, he ascended in a 
balloon, and, suspended from it by a rope, 
attempted to fly, but his best efforts were 
fruitless, and his name soon was added to the 
long list of “ flying-men who failed to fly.” 
In spite of these numerous failures, there are 
yet many hopeful souls, and we doubt not but 
that the patent records for each succeeding 
year contain the name and claim of some 
sanguine inventor and his machine. While 
we nay find in our hearts some sympathy for 
the unfortunate Icarus, there seems to be 
little wisdom or justice in granting it to those 


1 of his imitators who sin, having greater light. 








A careful study of the anatomy of birds 
and their muscular structure has caused the 
modern physicist to assert that, if a man 
would carry his heavy body through the air 
unaided by any buoyant medium, he will have 
to do it by means of wings having a surface 
of at least twelve thousand feet, which wings 
must needs beat the air several times a sec- 
ond. These are demonstrable facts, and yet 
the work of invention, experiment, and failure 
goes on. 

Of a somewhat different order from the 
simple flying-man are several of the more 
recently-proposed methods of aérial naviga- 
tion, which are designed to use gas and 
steam as allies. We recently announced 
that certain English engineers, of recognized 
position and professional ability, were en- 
gaged in the construction of an air-ship of 
novel form, which promised to prove a suc- 
cess. No one, however, save those in the 
confidence of the parties, is yet instructed 
as to its special merits. 


It is by no means a favorable sign in con- 
nection with these efforts that in every in- 
stance the inventors are prone to surround 
their work with a halo or cloud of mystery, 
through which the inquisitive world is in- 
structed not to penetrate or peer. While 
the Englishmen are at work, we, too, in 
America are not idle, as appears by the many 
though unsatisfactory accounts of the forth- 
coming Baltimore air-ship. Of the form and 
structure of this American invention little is 
as yet known. The inventor is said to be 
confident, and, .what is still better, to be sup- 
ported bya rich patron. The Scientific Amer- 
ican, which should know all about it; being 
the leading American mechanical journal, 
confesses to knowing very little. This little, 
however, reads as follows: 

“So far as we can make out the construc- 
tion of the invention, it includes a boat, made 
of oiled canvas and wire, sixty-five feet long. 
This has two masts of steel, each twenty- 
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eight feet high, between which is extended an 
egg-shaped balloon, the points of the latter 
being held in a wire net-work. Around the 
middle of the balloon are girdles and net- 
tings, the latter of which come down and sup- 
port the car, which, we suppose, is the boat. 
At each end of the boat is a propeller, also of 
wire and canvas. One screw pulls and the 
other pushes. These are independent, and 
drive the boat in either direction. 

“« Besides, there are two large rudders, one 
at each end, and also independent. On each 
side of the boat is fastened by hinges a wing 
thirty-five feet long by fifteen feet wide in 
front, ten feet wide behind, and concave be- 
neath. These wings are driven at the rate of 
one hundred and seventy flaps per minute, 
and the propellers at twelve hundred revolu- 
tions, by an eight-horse hydraulic engine lo- 
cated in the car. 

“The whole machine is to weigh eighteen 
hundred pounds and the balloon to hold eigh- 
ty thousand eubic fect of gas; twelve thou- 
sand pounds of load are to be transported at 
the rate of seventy miles an hour in still air, 
and the ocean is to be crossed in fifty hours.” 


It would be vain and faithless in this age 
of invention to say men never will navigate 
the air, and yet we venture the prediction 
that that result will not be accomplished by 
means of any known force as now applied 
for the generation of motive power. 





A Favorite theme with the editors of so- 
called health journals and household medical 
guides is that of “‘ overwork,” and so much has 
been written on this subject, and of such a na- 
ture, that, were we to believe and act upon the 
advice thus given, the world would become al- 
most a hive of drones. We confidently believe 
that so far as honest brain-work goes the more 
we do of it the better, and, if owing to a reck- 
less disregard of recognized hygienic and san- 
itary laws an occasional “‘ student” finds an 
early grave, let the blame be put where it be- 
longs, and not credited to the worthy zeal 
that some call “overwork.” Having long 
held to this opinion, and believing that facts 
would sustain us, we are gratified to find that 
an eminent English physician has given ex- 
pression to alike view, and, coming as it does 
from one high in authority, we trust it will re- 
ceive the attention from both students and 
drones that it deserves. We condense from 
Dr. Wilk’s communication as it appears in the 
Lane2 as follows. After answering the simple 
question “ Are people suffering from over- 
work?” with a decided “No!” the writer 
says: “* Medically speaking, I see half a dozen 
persons suffering from want of occupation to 
one who is crippled by his labors. Very 
often, when a business man complains of being 
overdone, it may be found that his meals are 
irregular and hurried, that he takes no exer- 
cise, is rather partial to brandy-and-soda, and 
thinks it is not improper to poison himself 
with nicotine every night and morning.” 
Passing from man to woman, the case is made 
to appear even more severe. It is not over- 
work, therefore, that is to be deprecated, pro- 
vided the work is legitimate, and such as to 
claim a normal exercise of the functions. The 
brain is an engine of many horse-power ; its 
energy must be accounted for in some way; if 
not used for good purposes it will be for bad, 


and “‘ mischief will be found for idle hands to | 


do.” So the work is actually a safeguard. 
The human body is made for work, and just as 
the muscles are better prepared for work by 
previous training, so the nervous system, 





whether it be the brain or spinal column, be- 
comes more energized by use. It is only dur- 
ing sleep that the brain is actually inactive, 
and hence, if we will not give it work to do, 
it will find that to engage its energy, even 
though in the end the labor be profitless. 
After referring in a plain though hardly gen- 
tle manner to the men and women whom the 
frivolities of life keep ‘* idly busy,” the writer 
contrasts them with those whose minds are 
never at rest, and yet who live to a good old 
age. As the closing passages are not only 
truthful as to facts, but of value by the sug- 
gestions they contain, we are prompted to 
quote them at length, and should there be 
among our readers some of these overworked 
brain-workers, they will find in these words 
sage counsel and encouragement. ‘The writer 
refers to the honest, cheerful, but constant 
workers as follows: ‘ Practically they have 
no rest, for, when one object of study is com- 
plete, they commence to pursue another. It is 
by the happy faculty of diverting the powers 
into different channels that this is accom- 
plished. Instances might easily be quoted of 
statesmen, judges, and members of our own 
profession, who know no absolute rest, and 
who would smile at the suspicion of hard work 
injuring any man. I make it a custom to ask 
young men what their second occupation is— 
what pursuit have they besides their bread- 
earning employment. Those are happiest who 
possess some object of interest, but I am sorry 
to say.there are few who find delight in any 
branch of science. ‘The purely scientific man 
finds his best recreation in literature or art, 
but even in intellectual work so many differ- 
ent faculties are employed that a pleasant di- 
version is found in simply changing the kind 
of labor. For example, a judge after sitting 
all day, and giving his closest attention to the 
details of the cases before him, may yet find 
relief in his evenings by solving problems 
in mathematics. The subject of overwork, 
then, is one of the greatest importance to 
study, and has to be discussed daily by all of 
us. My own opinion has already been ex- 
pressed, that the evils attending it on the 
community at large are vastly over-estimated ; 
and, judging from my own experience, the 
persons with unstrung nerves who apply to 
the doctor are, not the prime-minister, the 
bishops, judges, and hard-working profession- 
al men, but merchants and stock-brokers re- 
tired from business, government clerks who 
work from ten to four, women whose domes- 
tic duties and bad servants are driving them 
to the grave, young ladies whose visits to the 
village school or Sunday performance on the 
organ are undermining their health, and so on. 
In short, and this is the object of the remarks 
with which I have troubled your readers, that 
in my experience I see more ailments arise 
from want of occupation than from overwork, 
and, taking the various kinds of nervous and 
dyspeptic ailments which we are constantly 
treating, I find at least six due to idleness to 
one from overwork.” 


Oor readers who have watched with inter- 
est the progress of the English Arctic Expedi- 
tion, and who are now waiting eagerly for the 
first official report from the Alert and Discov- 
ery, will learn with an almost personal sorrow 
that one of those whose best blessings went 
with the brave explorers no longer listens for 
tidings from their ships. Lady Franklin is 
dead ; and though, at the good old age of eigh- 
ty-three, her time had come to die, yet it was 
an almost universal hope that she might have 
remained at least long enough to hear the final 
tidings they promised to bring her from her 





husband’s grave. As the memory of his bold 
achievements and brave service in the cause 
of knowledge has made the name of Sir Johy 
Franklin one which the whole world has come 
to honor, so will the memory of Lady Frank. 
lin’s devoted love and untiring zeal ever com. 
mand the affectionate reverence of us all. We 
learn from Nature that Jane Griffin, for such 
was her maiden name, was married to the great 
and unfortunate arctic explorer on November 
5, 1828, and accompanied him almost con. 
stantly in the fulfillment of his duties untij 
his departure on his last arctic voyage of dis. 
covery in 1845. She has naturally ever singg 
taken the deepest interest in arctic explora- 
tion, and has herself directly done much to 
forward it by fitting out expeditions either en- 
tirely or partly at her own expense. It was 
she who sent out the Fox, which in 1857~59, 
under Sir Leopold McClintock, did important 
service in arctic exploration and in the dis- 
covery of the records and relics of the unfor- 
tunate Franklin expedition. That her inter. 
est in arctic enterprise was strong to the very 
last is shown by the fact that she helped to 
equip the Pandora which so recently left our 
shores to attempt the northwest passage un- 
der Captain Allen Young. For herservices in 
this direction she received, on the return of 
the Fox, the gold medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society ; she was the first woman on 
whom it was conferred, the only other one who 
obtained such a distinction being the late 
Mrs. Somerville. Until within the last few 
years, when incapacitated by old age and ill- 
ness, Lady Franklin was herself an almost 
constant traveler: she had made a voyage 
round the world, and visited many of the 
principal places in Europe, North and South 
America, Asia, and* Australasia. She was, as 
might be surmised, a woman of superior intel- 
ligence, clear-sightedness, and great deter- 
mination; her name will, no doubt, live along- 
side that of her renowned husband. 


Tue occasional reports from the exploring 
ship Challenger are mainly of interest in con- 
firming facts already announced. The results 
of soundings made between the Admiralty 


Islands and Japan are reported briefly as fol- . 


lows: The deepest trustworthy sounding was 
four thousand five hundred and seventy-five 
fathoms (over five miles). The tube of the 
sounding-machine contained an excellent sam- 
ple of the bottom, which was found to consist 
almost entirely of the siliceous shells of Re 
diolaria. As illustrating the difficulty of ob- 
taining true results as to temperature at these 
great depths, it is said that three out of four 
Miller - Casella thermometers sent down to 
these depths were crushed to pieces by the 
enormous pressure—between five and six tons 
to the square inch. The fourth registered, at 
fifteen hundred fathoms and below, the usual 
temperature of 84.5° Fahr. From this it ap- 
pears that there is a layer of water of uniform 
temperature occupying the ocean’s bed having 
a depth of eighteen thousand four hundred and 
fifty feet. This temperature seems to be uni- 
form, whatever may be that of the surface 
currents. This fact, with that of pressure, in- 
dicates that the sea is in by far its greater por 
tion tenantless, because not fitted for the en- 
couragement of maintenance of the higher 
forms of marine life. 


Ir is announced that both a zodlogical and 
botanical collector will form a part of the ret- 
inue of the Prince of Wales in his approach- 
ing visit to India. Should this prove true, the 
popular interest in this proposed visit will be 
greatly enhanced ; and, acting as they will be 
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under the direct patronage of the prince, these 
eollectors will be afforded'opportunities which, 
if improved, will result in a decided gain to 
the sciences which they represent. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


FTER an interval of several months, 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne resumes, in the 

August Contemporary Review, his series of 

“Saxon Studies,” his subject in this paper 

being the Saxon soldier, which he considers 
the finest in the world: 


The world is ancient; there have been 
many ages and races of men; but, of all, the 
Saxon soldier is the flower. It were rash to 
affirm that the future may not produce a war- 
rior better yet than he; the automatic theory 
holds out high hopes of possible progress in 
this direction. Wher we shall have disem- 
barrassed ourselves of the notion that we live 
as we please, a rigid system of discipline will 
become our dearest comfort ; for it will tend 
most strongly to put us out of the way of fan- 
eying our actions self-willed. The new gospel 
shall be the manual of drill and tactics. What 
a humiliation to man’s conceit—the thought 
that soldiers are nearer the eternal verities 
than any other bodies! Let the fools of senti- 
ment hasten to range themselves on the win- 
ning side. But, whatever our haste, the Sax- 
ons are still ahead of us. Though they may 
not, as yet, have put in words the awful truth 
of automatism, they have nevertheless done 
more to verify it in nature and conduct than 
have the philosophers who set the theory go- 


It must not be forgotten, however, that 
their preéminence is owing quite as much to 
theage they live in as to their intrinsic quality. 
In short, we are called ontoadmire an exquis- 
ite harmony of times and traits. These sons 
ofthe drill-book would scarcely have suited 
the days when personal prowess was an essen- 
tial soldierly requirement. Their best recom- 
mendation to the modern and still more to the 
future recruiting-sergeant must be their un- 
likeness to the old Greek and Roman giants 
of sword and spear. Not hot blood and youth- 
fal fervor are wanted; rather a thin, colorless, 
meek, mechanical habit. What has been 
called soul and individuality is to be got rid 
of: an unbounded stomach for discipline is 
the desideratum. 


Meanwhile [ take pleasure in repeating 
that Saxon soldiers are the best in the world. 


They can swallow most discipline. They sub- 
mit to so much stuffing with rules and regula- 
tions, great and small, that little of the original 
creature is left save organic life and uniform. 
They are a docile sort of Frankensteins. This 
is well, so long as they remain in the service; 
but picture the sad plight of a being thus 
drained of his proper entrails, and inspired 
solely by the breath of Mars, when Mars no 
longer needs him! Mars recreates men show- 
ily enough ; but he lacks the constancy of an 
original maker, and by-and-by leaves his re- 
creatures dismally in the lurch. Even the 
uniform is bereft them. Let who becomes a 
soldier reflect that he enlists for life; and, 
whether he be killed in his first battle, or hon- 
orably discharged after half a dozen cam- 
ene, his life still ceases with his soldier- 
ship, 





It would be edifying to contrast Saxon sol- 
diers with other nations, point by point, and 
so arrive at a practical comprehension of their 
superiority. Much is signified in the fact that 
their captains address them as “ children,” 
while we Americans and our English friends 
try to inspire our warriors by appeals to their 
“manhood.” Men, forsooth! Such is the 
fruit of illogical sentiment. But persist in 
calling a person child, and treating him so, 
and presently he will share our view of the 
matter, and thus become fit for the camp. But 
my business is not so much with comparisons 
as with the incomparable Saxon soldier him- 
self. 

Even his uniform is admirable, and, after 
the shoppy productions worn by our Seventh 
Regiments, and still more by English Guards 
and Grenadiers, truly refreshing. It is mainly 
dark, the darkness enhanced by narrow lines 
of red adown the leg and round the throat and 
wrist. His head-gear, though called helmet 
for lack of a better name, is not imposing, but 
eminently practical; while as to his cap, it is 
positively made and worn to cover the head, 
and scarcely inclines more to one ear than to 
the other. What a pregnant subject for analy- 
sis, by-the-way, is that matter of wearing the 
hat aslant instead of upright! Some seer, 
one of these days, will draw a deep moral 
fromit. The head itself is not propped fierce- 
ly up in unrelenting collar, but sits as easily 
as the heads of ordinary men. We look in 
vain for the stiff-kneedness, out-chestedness, 
square-elbowedness, high-mightiness, which 
we are accustomed to associate with the thought 
of things military. This model child of battle 
seems so comfortable in his uniform, he might 
have been born in it. He can stoop, kneel 
down, run, or vault a fence, without bursting 
a button. His belt is leathern—no pipe-clay 
on his conscience. He can be very dirty with- 
out much showing it. Padding and lacing 
are unknown—at least to the private. His 
short sword seems as natural an appendage as 
a monkey’s tail; he would look maimed with- 
out it. He walks the streets—with measured 
tread, indeed, for he is drilled to the marrow, 
but—with an infantile self- unconsciousness 
subversive of all precedent. He looks of a 
race distinct from the civilian, it is true, but 
quite at home in his distinction. 

Soberness of uniform is so far from being a 
trifling matter (things being as they are) that, 
should the English be beaten in the next war, 
they may safely lay the blame on their own 
red coats. In the time of Marlborough or of 
Wellington these may have had their use; but 
nowadays scarlet, added to the vicious my- 


| soul’s-my-own doctrine which even yet ob- 


tains but too widely, gives the private soldier 
too much of an opinion of himself. He es- 
teems himself too grand a being to be cuffed 
by corporals, and unceremoniously bidden to 
right about face and present arms. Moreover, 
his ruddy splendors attract the feminine eye 
and heart, and women are not wholesome for 
modern warriors. Such individual inspiration 
as they may once have given is not needed in 
battles fought out of sight of the enemy. 
That army will be found most efficient whose 
uniform is least seductive to the female mind. 
I am far from asserting that the Saxon uniform 
is perfeet in this respect. No; it has a dap- 
per appearance, a snug neatness, a sparkle of 
helmet-spike and sword-hilt greatly to be de- 
plored. Still there is none homelier, so far as 
I am aware; and we may cheerfully trust to 
the natural instincts of the Saxon mind to 
make it uglier yet. 

To be rid of women, however, we must 
take thought not of the uniform only; there 





is the traditional heroism of the soldier to be 
done away with. Women persist in loving 
those who make a business of getting killed, 
more fondly than those who get killed in the 
way of business. Such preference is not only 
irrational—it was always that—it is now foun- 
dationless. When will our wives and daugh- 
ters learn to believe that he who, with unfal- 
tering resolution, takes the train to the city 
every morning, or calmly spends the day in his 
confined study, and trembles not at the din- 
ner-bell, is more valiant than the man who 
leads a healthy life in camps, and goes to bat- 
tle with a telescopic rifle once in twenty 
years? But no, to her mind the soldier is en- 
gaged in daily hand-to-hand encounters ; his 
life is ever next door to a violent end ; there 
is something heroic and perilous to himself 
in his own sword and gun. I am compelled 
to admit that even Saxon soldiers have their 
sweethearts, who lavish upon the lucky dogs 
such looks as the poor Kellner or shop-tend- 
er can never hope to obtain; and the ne- 
cessity of being in barracks by a certain hour 
adds a romance to the daily parting which 
makes it worth a dozen optional ones, 


The drill looks absurd enough, but it is tre- 
mendous, and it works wonders. Nota drop 
of the man’s blood, not an ounce of his flesh, 
not a breath of his body, but feels the im- 
press of the manual. What a stretch of the 
leg was that! and now what sharp angles, 
short corners, starts, jerks, dead pauses, sud- 
den veerings, dashes, balts, thumpings, clank- 
ings! The man is beside himself, and that 
grotesque caperer is some puppet whose 
strings the sergeant is pulling. This peri- 
odie fit or seizure—they may call it drill, but 
in fact it is possession of seven devils, recur- 
ring at a certain hour every morning, lasting 
a fixed while, and then the devils depart, and 
presently the victim appears, rehabilitated : 
but we know his secret now, and all his qui- 
etness fails to impose on us; we discern his 
mad-pranks ill concealed beneath the most 
innocent actions. The mark is on him; the 
Seven will rend him again to-morrow. Skel- 
etons are seldom attractive spectacles; but 
this skeleton of drill, once seen, is not lightly 
forgotten. The discovery of so grisly a sub- 
structure to the pomp and circumstance of 
war is impressive inits way. Itis kept dis- 
creetly secluded within the barrack-walls, only 
venturing thence in the guise of common- 
place marching and rifle-exercise. To the 
barracks, too, are confined the more flagrant 
tyrannies of the drill-master, whose cuffs, 
shoves, and beratings, make the onlooker’s 
blood to boil, and him to marvel at the silent, 
unretaliating meekness of the berated one. 
It is odd to see that one of mankind whose 
avowed business in life is retaliation thus 
outdoing the forbearance of the mildest coun- 
try clergyman. But a soldier’s spirit is bound 
strictly to the rules of the manual; when not 
required in the way of business, it must re- 
main prostrate in the mire. Soldiers are gen- 
erally credited with elasticity of spirits, and 
from this point of view itis no wonder. But 
in many cases, I fancy, the spirits are broken 
betimes, and what afterward passes as such is 
merely a kind of galvanization produced by 
fear. Doubtless galvanism is better than cour- 
age, being mechanical, and a safer factor in 
calculations. 


Tae Rev. Julian Charles Young relates 
the following amusing incident of his par- 
ish-life: 
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On the first Sunday of my preaching at Il- 
mington, the villagers—Churchmen, Wesley- 
ans, and Primitive Methodists— crowded into 
church, curious to see and hear what manner 
of man their new minister might be. As I 
was in the very pith and marrow of my inau- 
gural address, I happened to enunciate some 
sentiment or other which was evidently ac- 
ceptable to a very little, deformed old man, 
sitting immediately beneath the pulpit. From 
the moment of my entering the reading-desk, 
I could not help observing the responsive play 
of his quaint features, and the telltale way in 
which his emotions were reflected in his small, 
squeezed-up, ferret eyes. After a while J was 
perfectly electrified, and the congregation 
startled from its propriety, by seeing him 
raise his hands aloft and clap them violently 
together and shout forth, with the energy of a 
Stentor, the words “‘ Glory! glory! glory!” 

The effect on a congregation of rustics may 
be conceived. A universal titter ran through 
the church, as much excited, I suspect, by 
witnessing my undignified but irrepressible 
jump of nervous surprise, as by the unusual 
and indecent demonstration itself. Assoon as 
I had recovered my equanimity, fearing that, 
if I uttered a rebuke, I might receive a retort 
and bring on a brawl, I “looked daggers” 
at the culprit, but spake none, and warded off, 
during the remainder of my discourse, a repe- 
tition of so flagrant an indecorum by a tamer 
delivery. On expostulating with the man 
after service on the impropriety of which he 
had been guilty, he defended his “ applause”’ 
by referring me to the first verse of the forty- 
seventh Psalm, which tells “ ald men to clap 
their hands,”’ and justified his ** shouting” by 
assuring me, with perfect civility, and, I now 
believe, with perfect sincerity, that “ his spir- 
it was stirred within him,” and that he would 
not “‘ quench the Spirit’? for any earthly con- 
sideration. The next day I made further in- 
quiry as to his character, and I learned that he 
was by nature a silent, reserved, inoffensive 
creature, patient under trial, contented with 
his lot, working at half-wages on the farm of 
one of my tenants, almost beyond his strength 
(his age and the curvature of his spine con- 
sidered), but that he was a Primitive Method- 
ist. However, I heard so much that was to 
his credit, that I could not help feeling well 
disposed to him. I sought him out, and rea- 
soned with him mildly on the impropriety of 
continuing to indulge in such outbursts of fa- 
natical enthusiasm. Failing, however, tomake 
any impression on him, I told him plainly 
that, glad as I should have been to have num- 
bered him among the members of my flock, 
I could not permit his eccentricities in the 
house of God; and that if he were obstinate- 
ly resolved to indulge in such manifestations, 
I must beg him to confine his attendance to 
the meeting-house. With this alternative he 
was more than satisfied, for, said he, “I aw a 
Primitive, and I thank God that Iam one. A 
Primitive I shall live, a Primitive I shall die. 
Glory! glory! glory }” 

As I had not prohibited him from attend- 
ing my weekly readings in the schoolroom, 
he used to attend them very regularly, and 
whenever any passage of my author met his 
approval, he would deliver his testimony with 
unabated exuberance of feeling. For the first 
time or two that he did so, his action and vo- 
ciferation were so stunning that I sprang off 
my reading-stool as if under the shock of an 
electric battery, to the immeasurable amuse- 
ment of my good people. At last I said to 
them: “ My friends, as this is not a consecrated 
building, and as we meet here rather for pur- 
poses of recreation than edification, and as 





this good fellow is the last man to wish to of- 
fend us, I propose that we permit him to enjoy 
his little peculiarity. Let him have his shout.” 
They received my suggestion with great ami- 
ability, and soon became so inured to his in- 
terruptions that they ceased to notice them. 
The fact was, his first religious convictions had 
been derived from the Primitive Methodists, 
and he felt attached to them in consequence. 
And though he had imbibed from their teach- 
ing tenets which were absurd, yet his walk 
and conversation were so consistent and ex- 
emplary that he inspired his neighbors with 
respect for him; and it speaks well both for 
him and them, that, though ungainly in as- 
pect, unattractive in manner, bent into the 
shape of the letter C, and standing little more 
than four feet from his mother earth, and 
therefore fair game for mischievous boys, he 
yet could pass through the village at all hours 
without molestation. 

I remember once calling with my elder 
daughter on the family in whose humble cot 
he lodged. It was nearly one o’clock. I did 
not know, when I entered, that it was so near 
the dinner-hour, or I should not have intruded 
on them ; but, on their assuring me that they 
never sat down to meals till their lodger had 
joined them, I was prevailed upon to stay. 
Soon he passed the little latticed window. As 
I wished my girl to make his acquaintance, I 
lingered on, hoping every minute he would 
enter. Finding he did not, I expressed to 
the woman of the house my fear that our pres- 
ence was the cause of his protracted absence. 
* Oh dear, no, sir!” she replied ; ‘he is only 
gone to our wood-house. He always goes there 
before meals and after (before returning to 
work), to pray, because it is private, and he 
gets no interruption there.” Just as we were 
going, in he came, and I introduced him to my 
daughter. She said something to him which 
pleased him, on which he favored her with 
one of his customary Halleluiahs! It was 
great fun to me, who had been quizzed for 
being so easily startled, to see the instan- 
taneous flush which dyed my girl’s cheek, and 
told of the quickened pulsation of her heart. 

My gerdener, a man of high character, had 
permission to shoot rabbits in the early morn- 
ings before coming to work. He assured me 
that often as early as four o’clock, when stealth- 
ily walking under hedges in remote places, he 
had come upon Johnny Parker (for that was 
his name) on his knees in prayer; and that 
he was so impressed by so unusual a sight, 
that he always walked away at once, lest he 
should disturb him. 

A year or two after the events I have alluded 
to, I was one evening returning from a long 
ride, on a very nervous and high - couraged 
horse, when I overtook my friend returning 
homeward from his work. I drew up by his 
side and entered into conversation with him. 
After discussing the weather, the crops, and 
the quality of the turnips which he had been 
hoeing, I said to him: 

“ Johnny, I really believe you to be a God- 
fearing man, who are living for something be- 
yond the present ; but I wish you would give 
up that very singular habit of yours—of clap- 
ping and bawling in the house of prayer.” 

“* Why should I, sir?” 

“ Because, my good fellow, it is irrational, 
indefensible, and unscriptural.” 

** How do you make that out, sir?” 

“Why, thus: Do not you believe God to 
be everywhere present ?”’ 

“ I do,”” 

“Do not you believe him to be about your 
path and about your bed?”’ 

“ I do,” 





** Do not you believe him to have a hearing 
ear?”? 

“ce I do.”’ 

“Then why do you bellow out to him ‘as 
if his ear were heavy that it could not hear?? 
Recollect what St. Paul’s advice to the Ephe- 
sians was: ‘Be filled with the Spirit, speaking 
to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your 
heart to the Lord.’ ” 

“T tell you what, sir,” was his answer, 
‘“‘there’s noise enough in heaven among the 
angels—you may depend on’t—when they see 
one sinner that has repented.” 

Whereupon, standing close under my horse’s 
nose, and looking up at me, he fell to clapping 
and shouting so violently that the animal 
reared upright, and in doing so hit him in the 
back with his knee, with sufficient force to 
send him spinning into a neighboring ditch 
full of nettles and mud, in which he lay floun- 
dering for some seconds on his stomach, kick- 
ing his legs about and trying to clap his hands, 
and screaming out in a tone of exultation, and 
with the air of a martyr glorying in his humil- 
iation, ‘Glory! glory! glory! glory forever! 
I say forever !—forever! Amen.” 


“Geruan Home-Lirz,” by the Countess 
von Bothmer, is continued in Fraser, the last 
paper being devoted to dress and amuse- 
ments. The writer’s strictures on the Ger- 
man toilet are sharp and amusing, but 
whether just or not we do not say: 


We like to believe of beauty that it would 
be as beautiful in the desert, for the sun and 
the sand and the sky, as it is in the ballroom, 
where by one consent it is crowned “ belle.” 
A German lady understands nothing of such 
wild theories; she does not even appreciate 
the “ sweet civility ’’ that lies in the fact of a 
woman coming to her husband’s or father’s 
breakfast-table trim, fresh, and fragrant; on 
the contrary, she issues from her bedroom in 
a loose wrapper, carpet or felt slippers, and 
with what, in your haste, you will call a night- 
cap. Courtesy demands that it shall be spok- 
en of as a Morgenhaubde, and, in the sense that 
the nightcap proper has been taken off and re- 
placed by a tumbled edition, we may accede 
to the term ; otherwise it has no pretension to 
be dignified by any finer name than you have 
given it. With hair undressed, and stuffed 
away in plaits or curls under the muslin top- 
knot, in the most uncompromising of désha- 
billes, the lady presides over the scene of slop- 
py slovenliness to which allusion has been 
made in a former chapter. If you have seen 
her en toilette the night before, meeting her 
now you will scarcely recognize the fairy vi- 
sion of your dreams. The elaborate frisure, 
where great masses of hair lay piled, Juno- 
like, above the brow, or rippled in sunny 
curls lovingly over the uncovered shoulders ; 
the sweeping silks, the charming coquetries, 
have all disappeared, vice a singularly unat- 
tractive and ungraceful style of apparel pro- 
moted. At first you will imagine you have 
stumbled upon the house-keeper, who, suffer- 
ing from dolorous tic, has arisen to a hasty per- 
formance of her morning duties and donned 
this surreptitious costume; but (fortunately 
for German women) hospitality as we under- 
stand it—the hospitality of spare-rooms, that 
is—is a thing unknown, and the occasions 
when a stranger can gaze upon the Haugfraw 
déguisée en papillotes are necessarily very Te- 
stricted. There is only the husband, and the 
husband knows no better; he would be star- 
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tled out of his ordinary phlegma should his 
wife appear “‘ finished” at that early hour of 
the day, and would think that sudden frenzy 
had seized her for its own. 

German dress has no originality and no 
chic. It is snatched wildly, right and left, 
from French fashion-books and English ad- 
vertisements, and the result of this hybrid 
combination is, if judged by the canons of 
taste, little short of atrocious. Of an inde- 
pendent yet modest simplicity of dress; of 
the msthetic treatment of such “ hulls” as 
poor humanity is condemned to wear; of the 
harmony of well-chosen, low-toned tints; of 
unity of effect in the corresponding shades of 
gloves, parasol, and bonnet, or the judicious 
juxtaposition of dark and light; of a dash 
of color on a sober background—the ordinary 
German woman knows nothing. She has not 
the courage to be plain if the Mode-Journal 
says she is to be elaborate. Her clothes sin 
not even so much by ugliness as by inappro- 
priateness. 

The pathetic results of want of taste and 
judgment in this matter of dress are more 
particularly apparent in the case of elderly 
German women. The hair once thick is now 
thin, the neck once round and white now 
coarse and red, the delicacy of feature and 
complexion a thing of the past; all is hard, 
used, prosaic. The Frenchwoman puffs her 
delicate gray hair into feathery curls, hides 
the hollows and repairs the ravages of time 
with cascades of lace; graceful draperies soft 
as cobwebs set her face in a filmy framework, 
infinitely charming; soft, tender shades of 
color approach the faded cheek without out- 
raging it; and English elderly ladies follow, 
with more or less success, in the same judi- 
cious train; but the German woman shows 
her bald patches, her unattractive throat, her 
awkward figure, without disguise and without 
remorse. No cap covers the wisp of hair that, 
out of an abundant chevelure, is all that re- 
mains to her; there is neither grace nor dignity 
in her gown ; coarse collars and crotchet frills 
tumble helplessly on her elderly shoulders. 
“ What does it matter?’’ is plainly written in 
the general neglect of her appearance, which 
strikes one painfully, less as an absence of 
vanity than as a want of self-respect. Young- 
erfolk can perhaps afford to be careless, but 
an elderly woman should be scrupulous; she 
may even be alittle elaborate as to her “ set- 
ting,” and no one will rise up and reproach 
her. It is sweet and pleasant to see that she 
is careful for others long after all personal 
vanity is extinct; that she arranges her dra- 
peau de vieille femme gracefully and still 
adorns the world, with which she has almost 
done, by a gracious presence. 

Perhaps in no country is dress so much 
talked of as in Germany with so little result. 
Tartans of the most eccentric colors and ar- 
rangement are always en vogue. Let the fash- 
ion-books say they are modish, and they be- 
come the rage. They bear no resemblance to 
the clan-tartans with which we are all more or 
less familiar : they are lurid combinations of 
clashing colors evolved out of the enterpris- 
ing manufacturer’s speculative brain, hideous 
and alarming to the unaccustomed eye. Leta 
Woman be short, broad, and sandy, she will 
clothe herself triumphantly in a scarlet and 
yellow tartan, and yet expect to be thought in 
her right mind. Let her be tall and sallow, a 
disastrous green will check her angular person 
in dismal repetition from top to toe. 

There are certain aspects of toilet in which 
the Englishwoman is allowed all over the 
Continent to be unapproachable, French- 





women claim the precedence in their todlettes 
de luxe, toilettes de ville, toiledtes de bal; but 
they concede us the palm in the matter of 
traveling-costume, in our hats and habits, in 
our umbrellas, walking- boots, and water- 
proofs. English traveling-costumes, quiet in 
color, tasteful, simple, elegant, and modest ; 
the snowy linen collars and cuffs, with their 
simple solid sleeve-links and throat-brooch, 
that set off the brunette’s dark skin and make 
the blonde more dazzling; the tidy felt or 
straw hat, which no weather can spoil or put 
out of shape; the neat umbrella, trimly 
furled; the light water-proof; the sensible 
boots—are all beginning to be imitated on the 
Continent. But as yet German ladies have 
not exactly appreciated the gist of the matter. 
To them such a dress is more or less of a mas- 
querade, worn less for practical purposes than 
because it is ‘the fashion to wear it.”” They 
have never in their lives been accustomed to 
the rough out-door exercise to which the most 
gently bred among us are used from child- 
hood ; to them the “ constitutional” is only 
known through English novels; they do not 
set off for a long stretch across the moor, or 
to walk to the neighboring town “ for the sake 
of the exercise.” Such muscular femininity 
is foreign to their lives; and the dress that 
makes this sort of out-door activity indepen- 
dent of elemental combinations must neces- 
sarily be an unwonted garb to them. They 
will, perhaps, have adopted the tweed or 
homespun costume, but the material will be 
half cotton, and will shrink out of recognition 
in the first shower of rain; the hat will be 
there, but, instead of leaving it unadorned and 
gracing its native felt at most with a flat, un- 
spoilable ribbon and wing, it will be covered 
with a forest of feeble feathers that the wind 
and the mist will cause to droop dejectedly, 
like weeping-willows, around the face of the 
disconsolate wearer. A sense of the fitness 
of things will tell a woman “‘to the manner 
born” that balmoral boots and a homespun 
gown demand stout linen collars and couffs ; 
but, ruffles being “ the fashion,” the fair Ger- 
man plagiarist will carry tulle round her neck 
on @ mountain-tour, and, quite unconscious 
of incongruity, wear a huge Elizabethan frill 
with a coarse woolen costume. The same ma- 
lignant showers that have played havoc with 
her hat and gown will have sent all the starch 
out of her frills and furbelows, and made 
them fertile sources of dissatisfaction ; the 
thin-stuff boots with sham holes, simulating 
good honest balmorals, are as useless as 
though she were shod with brown paper. 
Mountains cannot be climbed nor tempests 
defied in such a costume. The whole thing 
will have turned out a delusion and a snare, 
and the temper of the disappointed traveler 
will suffer certainly partial, probably total, 
eclipse. 


By the subjoined, from “ Travels in Port- 
ugal” by John Latouche, it will be seen that 
the amplifying style of the modern newspa- 
per-reporter is not wholly an American in- 
vention : 


An Englishman or an American who should 
expect to get much knowledge of Portuguese 
ways from native newspapers would be disap- 
pointed. The newspaper fills but a small part 
of the life either of Spaniards or Portuguese. 
Religious, literary, scientific, legal, and social 
life in Portugal are hardly reflected at all in 
the journals; and, if it were not for the po- 
litical news they contain, newspapers would 
probably not find readers at all. Portuguese 





ladies rarely take up a newspaper, and men 
only look to them for their politics. The 
speeches of the Portuguese Parliament are 
scantily reproduced ; the most important ar- 
guments in their own law-courts are seldom 
reported at all, and deliberate discussion on 
questions of home politics is hardly ever in- 
troduced into the columns of newspapers. 

Their own domestic concerns, indeed, hard- 
ly seem to trouble the newspaper-writers, and 
they visibly shrink from all strong expres- 
sion of opinion on vital questions. I hap- 
pened to be in Portugal when the so-called 
Iberian question—the question of a union with 
Spain—was stirring the minds of all classes. 
Mass meetings were being held, and indig- 
nant protests were being made against the 
proposition, yet the newspapers, with hardly 
an exception, gave no echo of the strong feel- 
ing that animated public opinion. Reports of 
interviews between the Russian and German 
emperors, vague speculations on the policy of 
the great powers, reported conversations of 
Prince Bismarck or M. Thiers—all the unsub- 
stantial rumors that fill the columns of Euro- 
pean journals, all the canards started on the 
boulevards of Paris or in the clubs of London 
—these are what the politicians of Portugal 
care to read about far more than to know and 
watch the doings of their own statesmen. 

The incidents which our newspapers bring 
together under the heading ‘‘ Accidents and 
Offenses’’ are the staple of home-news. The 
French mode of recounting the event is adopt- 
ed: it is told as a story or anecdote, with as 
much literary artifice as the journalist can em- 
ploy; and often the story is well told, and 
with a little dash of fun. The following de- 
scription of the accumulated misfortunes of a 
pleasure-party is in a vein of grave humor 
which it seems the Portuguese much appre- 
ciate : 

‘On Sunday a serious pp 
Five individuals were on their way in a hired 
carriage to ——, taking with them four dozen 
rockets. One of the party amused himself by 
firing a rocket on the way, and in doing so un- 
fortunately ignited the whole bundle, which 
began to explode in all directions, some dart- 
ing out of the windows, some out of the door, 
and others doing no inconsiderable hurt to the 
persons inside. The horses took fright at the 
repeated explosions, and bolted through the 
village of ——, the unfortunate passengers 
adding to the terror and speed of the animals 
by putting their heads out of the carriage- 
windows and screaming loudly for help. Fi- 
nally the coachman lost all command of the 
reins, and the horses bolted from the road and 
plunged into the river, where the depth of 
water and mud finally arrested the further 
progress of the vehicle. The discharge of 
rockets and the cries of the half-drowning 
passengers still continuing, a large crowd col- 
lected on the banks, and after exertions, which 
lasted for several hours, the passengers (who 
are all seriously burnt) were drawn with ropes 
out of the carriage through the water and on 
to the shore, whence they were immediately 
lodged in prison, charged with breaking the 
public peace.” 

Here is a police-case reported with the same 
somewhat grim humor: 

“ An individual calling himself Jeremy da 
Silva, twenty-five years of age, was charged 
with purchasing a water-melon without mani- 
festing any disposition to pay for the same, 
The weather is at present very hot, and the 
water-melon is a singularly agreeable remedy 
for the thirst occasioned thereby ; but is this 
a reason why Jeremy da Silva should be ob- 
livious of one of the first principles of political 
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economy? To buy without giving an equiva- 
lent in specie is, if we may tell him so, only 
another name for stealing. This also was the 
opinion of the worthy magistrate. Mr. da 
Silva is now in prison.” 

This solemn banter soon gets very fatiguing 
to a foreigner, but it seems to have a great 
charm for native readers, if one may judge 
from its frequent occurrence. 

The weather, in the dearth of more stirring 
topics, is a fertile theme. There happened to 
be a day or two of rather stormy weather, and 
this is how copy was made out of the fact: 

“Tue Weatuer.—For the last two days 
we have undergone the unchained fury of the 
most rigorous winter. Wind, rain, lightning, 
and hail, have combined to make the most as- 
tounding atmospheric disturbance . . . .,” 
and so on for half a column, ringing the 
changes upon the very tallest adjectives, and 
only telling the reader what he knew very well 
by the report of his own senses. 

Perhaps the most singular of the contents 
of the Portuguese newspapers are the obituary 
notices. Written in a style so exquisitely 
pompous and stilted as to make the foreign 
reader incline at first to think them ironical, 
these long eulogies on the dead are paid for as 
advertisements, and are generally signed with 
the name of one of the relatives of the de- 
ceased person. A few extracts will suffice to 
show how false emotion and a false style can 
desecrate feelings which it is only commonly 
decent to hold back from observation : 

“It is now seventy-two hours since the 
pious Mr. A. B—— ceased to exist ! 

“Tt is now seventy-two hours since the 
most severe affliction has stricken the hearts 
of his bereaved relations in their most tender 
fibres ! 

“It is now seventy-two hours since he died 
in the summer of his life, as also in the height 
and summer of his virtues ! 

“Tt is now seventy-two hours sinco this 
great man, great in his intelligence and in his 
practice of all the Christian virtues ... .,” 
and so on through a long list of paragraphs, 
beginning with the same minute chronological 
calculation, and all full of the same rhetorical 
foolishness. 

Another similar and very curious develop- 
ment of Portuguese journalism is the insertion 
of paid eulogies of literary productions. I 
use the expression “curious” only because 
the payment is avowed and open, being hon- 
estly signed with the name of the friendly 
critic, and placed in a column set apart for ad- 
vertisements. It is impossible altogether to 
disapprove of this practice. It is odd that it 
has not yet occurred to Portuguese critics to 
enhance the value of their approval by occa- 
sional dispraise. I have never seen an un- 
friendly literary critique in a Portuguese jour- 
nal, 


A writer in an English journal, upon 
“Impertinence,” discourses of its feminine 
manifestations as follows : 


When women wish to insult, but cannot do 
so by open force, they take their stand behind 
a barrior of quiet impertinence, which makes 
gesture, look, and accent, do the work for them. 
And how can the man resent? The old simile 
of fighting with clouds holds preéminently 
good here, and the lord is fain to accept the 
portion dealt out to him by the lady, and to 
hide his displeasure at its bitterness, This 
art of covert impertinence is one in which all 
women of the world are adepts, It is, in fact, 
part of the education taught by that world 





which holds clever concealment of the real 
feelings one of the honors of its training. 
And, to do the women justice, they are nei- 
ther slow in learning nor backward in apply- 
ing this first lesson of their calling—how to 
wound with a hidden weapon and insult by an 
intangible and impalpable method. It is a 
coarse and clumsy kind of thing when you 


| show your meaning so openly that it can be 


taken up and turned against you in accusation 
of your insolence. The value of every art is 
its perfectness in detail, its possibilities of 
suggestiveness, and the art of covert imperti- 
nence follows the same rule. Any one can say 
bluntly, “I do not believe you.” That is a 
downright blow witb a bludgeon, requiring 
nothing but the brutal quality of strength and 
a direct aim. But it takes a long training to 
be able to accept a statement with a smile and 
a gracious inclination of the head, while con- 
veying at the same moment by the curl of the 
lip or the expression of the eyes the most con- 
vincing assurance of doubt and disbelief. 
There is no art required in using large words 
and flinging about broad accusations. We can 
all read our dictionaries, and we all know a 
few peppery nouns and adjectives. But to be 
able to insinuate pepper and acid in substance 
under the guise of sugar, is not given to every 
one, and only those who have toiled and la- 
bored for this power of moral transmutation 
know how difficult it is to attain. Even sym- 
pathy can be made to do the work of imperti- 
nence, and, “‘ My dear Miss Amanda, I fear 
you are ill to-day, you are so black under your 
eyes, and so pale!’’ though said in the most 
gracious and sympathetic voice at command, 
is a shaft that strikes poor Amanda to the 
heart, as it was intended to do, with her 
doubtful prize not yet fully on her hook. In- 
leed, there is not a sentiment, not an action, 
which may not be made the medium for im- 
pertinence, if it is so willed, and the best im- 
pulses of humanity may be turned into weap- 
ons of offense, like food transformed into 
poison—bread steeped in ratsbane, and milk 
full of the germs of typhoid fever. The clever 
in such matters are not afraid of a little extra 
cruelty; and, if the mother’s milk would 
seethe the kid a turn better than any other 
unrelated Nanny’s, why, they would take it by 
the panful, and think themselves justified 
when they sat at table. 


Tue British Quarterly Review draws the 
following suggestive comparison between Poe 
and Hawthorne: 


And we may note here that Poe radically 
differs from Hawthorne. Hawthorne, along 
with his wistful, dreamy far-sightedness, had 





the sagacious patience with fact, the discern- 
ing shrewdness and quiet observation that 
enabled him constantly to seek and to enjoy 
the verification and correction of his own im- 
pressions from new stand-points, and to make 
canny, humorous note of the disparities of the 
worldand humanity. Hawthorne is no dream. 
er in the sense we mean when we say that Poe 
isso. He delighted to recover his normal re- 
lations, if we may speak so, after his art-work. 
Those wonderfully realistic sketches, especial- 
ly that prefixed to ‘“‘The Scarlet Letter,” no 
less than his note-books, abundantly attest 
this. The necessity was never so much as felt 
by Poe. It is in this sense that he is void of 
conscience, as @ man, so far, and not as an 
artist. 

Then, again, the totally different ways in 
which the two men view the spiritual world 
would of itself be conclusive when once point- 
ed out. Who that has ever read that passage in 
Hawchorne’s note-book where he relieves a be- 
setting doubt by the conviction that in the next 
world we shall be able freely to communicate 
ourselves—where the “‘ Babel of words” will 
not stand between soul and soul—can forget 
it? And where in the range of all Poe’s writ- 
ings can you find trace of the expression of 
such a healthy human religious faith? Poe 
seems to draw no satisfaction from the thought 
—if he ever entertains it—of the freedom that 
shall come to the enfranchised spirit, or from 
the compensations of Providence and of spir- 
itual relation; he falls back, for fleeting satis- 
faction rather, on his individual dreams, or, if 
he escapes from them at all, it is only to seek 
a momentary suggestion from elements of sen- 
suous beauty. Hawthorne, in a word, had 
faith—faith in men, faith in a future—Poe had 
not ; and the remorse and hopelessness of his 
prose as well as of his poetry—qualities radi- 
cal and essential to them—at once and de- 
cidedly differentiate his art from that of Haw- 
thorne, in spite of some superficial points of 
external resemblance. 

Another very noticeable point is that, 
whereas Poe suffered almost chronically from 
* low spirits’’—‘* blue devils,’ as his friend 
Mr. White graphically called them—and was 
hurried by reaction from joy to sorrow, from 
despondency to ecstasy, Hawthorne, on his 
own confession, lived a life of equable con- 
tent, seldom visited by low spirits. And, in 
spite of the problems with which he occupied 
himself, this is not so surprising when we re- 
flect how he kept himself en rapport with life, 
eschewed solitude, and regarded nothing as 
more healthful for a literary man than to have 
much to do with those who could not sym- 
pathize with his peculiar views and employ- 
ments, 
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